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Part I. SocriAL JUSTICE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Criticism of the social and economic system in modern 
democracies has greatly helped in defining the problem 
of politics. The problem cannot be formally or definitely put, 
yet there is much to be gained from the fresh contributions 
made by competent students of public life on the times 
in which they live and work. There is a better understand- 
ing today of what democracy in the West is, because there 
has been some effort to find out what democracy in the 
West wants. Oftentimes the problem for some of the 
ethical basis of the State has made the practical contribu- 
tion of bringing light to bear on the question of sound in- 
dividual idealism with regard to group loyalties. And yet 
again, some by the effort to form an international organi- 
zation have been directed to the closer study of community 
good will. Thus by strange ways are men taught lessons 
in politics. The State itself, since becoming what Bryce 
called “an engine of reform,” has been to a school of politics 
which has not as yet very clearly set forth its philosophy. 

But criticism of modern democracy has brought about 
the organized effort to maintain better standards of life 
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for the people, an effort in which the State has taken a 
leading part. Both the attitude of the State and the pro- 
gram of groups within the State have showed that there 
has been a growing insistence on a fairer distribution of 
the good things of life. With this demand there has come 
a sounder criticism of the means necessary to attain the 
desired end. The result has been that the ideal of the good 
community has become more real as the conditions which 
make it possible have been sought by more people. At the 
same time the social ideal has not made less the individual 
duty in helping to realize a good society, but the duty of the 
individual has become a more conscious factor in the wel- 
fare of the community as his capacity for sharing a great 
ideal of human good has become more evident. He has de- 
manded from the institutions which he has created and 
used more of service to the common good. The individual 
has not become lost in the institution. In fact, the good 
citizen today has a larger responsibility for a good order 
of society than ever before, simply because there is more 
of freedom for purposive individual effort directed toward 
the common good of all. Social progress has helped to free 
good men for better service to their fellowmen, because 
the rights of the individual have been increasingly pro- 
tected at the same time that the ideal of the highest good 
for all has been given a more definite meaning in legislation. 
This is one of the encouraging signs that democracy has 
the creative power to overcome besetting difficulties, for 
the rendering of better service by men anxious to aid their 
generation is proof that the will for a good society is an 
enduring factor making for social justice. This will for 
a good society has set men thinking of the institutions 
about them and through which they express their will. 
Constant criticism of these institutions, which daily affect 
their lives, is one of the surest proofs of the capacity of 
men for political society. It makes it possible to formulate 
a freely creative conception of the State. It is also a test 
of the will of men to change the form of old institutions 
which do not fit their needs, and of their desire that new 
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ones shall be developed which are more in accord with their 
aspirations. This is today, so Mr. Hobson believes, the 
attitude of most politically-minded persons in the Western 
World towards the State and its government; and that 
while the State and the Government are thought to be a 
very disagreeable necessity, that they are more necessary 
than ever before. Thus the problem 


is one of envisaging the State as a creative power using its dis- 
tinctively political faculties to help man as skillfully as possible 
in making the best of his life in the material and moral environ- 
ment in which he finds himself, and to help in adapting that 
environment to the better achievement of his purposes. 


The capacity for using and enjoying the freedom which 
political communities have made possible has joined the 
life of the citizen with that of the State, giving him an op- 
portunity of fulfilling at its best his own life at the same 
time that a common destiny is being worked out for all. 
At times the citizen feels a conflict of loyalties which may 
threaten allegiance to the most inclusive society of which 
he is a member—the State—has broadly served to lift the 
issues of lesser relationships to a higher level. Thus the 
expanding idea of the basis of political action has focused 
attention on the capacity of men to change political organi- 
zation. This at its most serviceable point has been used 
to interpret a loyalty to the State which has been expressed 
in a keener sense of individual duty and in a wider vision 
of the possibilities of collective action. As political power 
has become less concentrated the ideals of human solidarity 
have had more significance because they have been shared 
by more people. The growth of a common purpose in which 
more men are eager to add their part has expressed this 
fact; and the moral growth of the purpose of the State is 
shown by the fact that the State can command the highest 
service from those who believe its will to be for the common 


1See the Contemporary Review, October, 1925, for Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
article, “The Transformation of Politics.” 
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good.?, The individual that so believes will go outside his 
own interests for the sake of common interests.* Thus 
by the example of the good citizen the minimum standards 
which society can enforce are gradually raised, and the 
aims which go to create a common purpose become sanc- 
tioned by an actively approving political community which 
has learned its best lessons from individuals whose ideals 
go far beyond the ordinary minima of social conduct. 
The beneficial effect of these ideals is to move forward the 
whole limits of moral conduct for the community. The 
good citizen is thus the builder of the good society, which 
in turn makes possible for him a fuller freedom of life. 
Thus is joined that idea of social good, which for all demo- 
cratic government is a principle of legislative action, and 
which, as Mr. Hobson has suggested, is fundamental for 
most modern thinkers, and the idea of individual good. 
Together these two ideas form the major problem of politics: 
how the common good is to be served by making the highest 
individual excellence possible.* 


2Mr. Laski in his recent study, A Grammar of Politics (1925), has 
given a most suggestive treatment in his first chapter on the purpose 
of social organization, pp. 15-35. To him what we call “the State 
is simply a source of ultimate reference which makes a decision upon 
grounds that it deems adequate” (34). Further, “the power of 
government is the right of government in the degree to which it is 
exercised for the end of social good” (36). This means “that the 
quality of any State will depend upon the degree to which men con- 
sciously seek to give the State the import of the meaning they find 
in their lives” (37). So, “the State is thus a fellowship of men 
aiming at the enrichment of the common life” (37). 

8Professor Bosanquet wrote, that “the basis of State regulation is 
the emergence of aspects of common interest in the system of par- 
ticular interests,” The Philosophical Theory of the State, 3rd ed., 1920, 
p. 257. 

4In this sense M. Hauriou says that “the State is an organization 
which moves toward personification” (p. xiii), and the progress of 
civilization is the development of a tradition which holds that “society 
is a moral fact, the essential problem is that of good and evil,” Prin- 
cipes De Droit Public, pp. xxii-xxiii. The later quotation is the thesis 
of his Science Sociale Traditionnelle (1896). 





The Ideal of Social Justice 
I 


Social justice with regard to the individual is a positive 
ideal, providing both the inspiration and the method of 
progress toward security. Social justice considers collec- 
tive action as an achievement of common purpose, which 
implies individual action at its best; for collective action 
should always be a wise means of largely increasing indi- 
vidual freedom. The good society for the individual is thus 
impossible without a collective good will. It is then appar- 
ent that the ideal of the good society is really the develop- 
ment of a belief in the capacity of the individual and the 
acceptance by the community of finer values for a judgment 
of human nature. A basis for believing in the principles of 
social justice is afforded by the changed attitude toward the 
individual and his worth. Society had to be better for the 
better individual, and the most prosaic of legislation in this 
century has contained revolutionary doctrines with regard 
to the ordinary citizen and his importance to the State. 
Professor Muirhead has written® that even in England, 
while the legal and political reforms of the early nineteenth 
century may seem to have been inspired by utilitarian ideas, 
that it may well be doubted whether the underlying principle 
of the social movement which began towards the middle of 
the century, and is the most characteristic feature of the 
present time, does not owe more to the Kantian principle of 
the sacredness of humanity in each than to the Benthamite 
doctrine that each was to count as one, and nobody as more 
than one. 

This changed attitude toward human nature has given 
a new meaning to justice. The claims of citizenship have 
been more broadly interpreted, and the State has put great 
confidence in the loyalty of good men who share with the 
large community the purpose of community well-being. 
Social justice, enlarging the whole concept of public wel- 
fare as the aim of the State, gives first place to the ethical 
claim of individuals and groups for conditions which make 


‘J. H. Muirhead, The Elements of Ethics (1921 ed.), pp. 135-136. 
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living the good life possible, Legislation and democratic 
administration are convincing proof that democracy means 
to create the conditions which will make possible for all 
citizens the living of the good life. That essential duty 
the community has accepted. And it is neither with the 
economic man alone nor with the political man that the 
community is most concerned. From time to time the em- 
phasis turns from the one to the other, but steadily the pur- 
pose grows that the individual in all his needs and in all 
his relationships must be understood. Any lesser view is 
inadequate for politics. Neither society nor the individual 
can be over-simplified for the convenience of a system of 
psychology or to prove the orthodoxy of a political dogma. 
Yet steadfastly through the confused debates of parlia- 
ments and workers’ congresses one conviction stands, and 
it is part of the ideal upon which social justice builds the 
hope of the future. This conviction is, that the individual 
is good. Then all State action must be judged with regard 
to its effect on the welfare of the individual, the protection 
of his rights. It is thus true that the good State is one 
which actively coéperates with the individual in advancing 
the cause of the highest good. With this assumption it is 
possible to say that social justice gives first place to the good 
life in the development of the idea of welfare in economic 
doctrine and political theory. 

This ideal of the good life is not a sterile sort of indi- 
vidualism, nor does it neglect the very important fact that 
the group life of the community must be good even as the 
individual is good. It would be idle to overlook the con- 
flicts which go on between industrial sections of the labor 
movement, almost as intense as that struggle which divides 
the employer and the employee, yet it is just at this point 
that the ideal of social justice becomes an unifying power 
in the community. Social justice interprets a purposive 
social will which is determined upon achieving a moral, 
and therefore a voluntary social solidarity. It does not 
accept a view of social solidarity which is conditioned by 
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the blind forces of economic evolution or by the predeter- 
mined caprice of social forces within society which bend 
men to an acceptance of an ordered unity. But it is rather 
that we believe that good is either social or it is not good 
at all. “Social good is thus such an ordering of our person- 
ality that we are driven to search for things it is worth 
while to obtain, that thereby we may enrich the great fel- 
lowship we serve.’”* 

The conflicts between groups with the same industrial 
outlook and between groups with real dividing issues of 
interest, make necessary this development of the will for 
a voluntary solidarity; for there are destructive forces 
which would, if uncontrolled and undirected, wreck any 
hope of stable political organization and make impossible 
any hope of a saner social life. This ideal of solidarity 
has been interpreted on the principle of social justice so 
far as the conscious direction of politically-minded societies 
has been toward welfare. And the idea of solidarity has 
given the sanction required for the collective action of the 
State, which has meant in democracy the State realizing 
more definitely a moral purpose. The acceptance of a State- 
purpose has made more clear what is the will of the people; 
and the growth of higher conceptions of right and duty 
has enlarged the scope of what may be achieved for the 
common good. The acceptance of the fact of organized 
social purpose through the State does not in any way 
commit one to the belief in a directly operative social or 
“general” will making for social good, a view that imme- 
diately suggests the great names of Rousseau, of Hegel, 
of Green and Bosanquet. But rather we can find a closer 
agreement in the view that the social good consists in and 
emanates from the codperative wills of individuals, each 
finding his own good in the common service. Mr. W. Y. 
Elliott, who has done distinguished service in opening up 
in a fresh way this whole problem, stated the point 


*Laski, A Grammar of Politics, pp. 24-25. 
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clearly’ when he wrote that there seems “to be substantial 
agreement that the State is not that all-inclusive organic 
context of social relations and institutions which Bosanquet 
has hypostatized into a general will.” It is then an ideal 
of the common social good which the State serves. 

The purposes which have been sanctioned by the State 
have compelled new allegiance from men of good will who 
have felt the unifying power of the State in bringing all 
lesser good and all conflicting loyalties together. They 
have believed that only the State can establish a compre- 
hensive social economy which ensures that no good thing 
be forfeited or lost. By so doing the State reasserts a 
moral supremacy which challenges detractors who condemn 
it as either impotent or as prejudiced. The will for the 
highest good and the sharing of a common purpose with 
men of good will have remade the State. A State with 
this ideal cannot become a servile State, for freedom is the 
condition of its service; and if democracy has the capacity 
to develop ideals of the good life under conditions of free- 
dom it is not likely that for long it will lack imagination to 
escape the obvious perversions of political organization 
which defeat the purposes of freedom. Furthermore, the 
building up of definite means of control by legislation, edu- 
cation, self-government, and public opinion have helped to 
promote the belief that mankind can control its social des- 
tiny. The achievement of social institutions has directed 
study to the forces which make for the good society, and if 
we assume that a good society can be judged by the product 
turned out, the judgment which social justice renders 
would more and more tend to give recognition to rights of 
personality and direction to the efforts of the community. 


II 


The idea of progress is closely joined with the develop- 
ment of a creative State-purpose, the central idea of which 


7See Mr. Elliott’s review of Mr. Wilde’s “The Ethical Basis of the 
State” (1925) in The Nation, New York, Vol. 121, No. 3140, Sep- 
tember 9, 1925. 
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(the State serving a common moral ideal of justice and 
goodness) has authority as an increasing desire for a good 
life on the part of more people gives a power to public 
opinion, which in turn enforces its decisions through the 
instrument of the law. The significance of the idea of 
progress has been realized by those who see in the process 
the working of an unifying principle which would bring 
together in a consistent whole all social effort. The ideal 
of social justice is that unifying principle, which, as it 
unites the purpose of the individual with the State for the 
achievement of a common end, the highest good, more fully 
defines what is the nature of the good State and the good 
individual. That there is an interdependence between the 
two in the fulfillment of this moral purpose, becomes in- 
creasingly important as the power to conceive justly high 
aims is afforded to the individual and the State through 
experience and the will which shapes their aims toward the 
fullest social good. One eminent authority says, that 


the dependence of State machinery on the requirements, feelings 
and opinions of society becomes even more apparent when we 
proceed to examine the aims of the State. The question as to the 
aims of the State is a necessary complement to the question con- 
cerning the nature of the State.® 


When we thus understand the aims of the State to be for 
the highest good, loyalty to the State makes the closest 
bond between the citizen and the community a moral one. 
This highest good assumes a State that is positively con- 
cerned with justice for each individual and for all groups 
within its jurisdiction. Social justice, or, in this instance, 
the notion of corporate justice, corresponds in its turn 


8cf. J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (1918), a study which sug- 
gests that “a science of society” is a very modern idea, and that “in 
England this idea was still a novelty when Mill’s System of Logic 
appeared in 1848” (p. 307). L. M. Bristol’s Social Adaptation (1914), 
supplies a survey of sociology’s contribution to this idea of a study 
of society. 

*Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. I 
(1920), p. 98, his italics. 
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to the belief that the corporate social organization, the 
State, held in equilibrium by the constitutional system, 


is the highest type of organization because it is the image of the 
human personality, which is the image of God. The divine right 
of the king was the monarchical principle; the divine right of 
the people was the revolutionary principle; and the divine rule 
of the corporate life nationally organized, of which the individuals 
are participant members, is properly the constitutional prin- 
ciple.1° 


The effect upon the individual is, in the ideal, that 


we learn to think of our political conduct in terms of the vast 
reverberation of consequences on thousands and millions of lives, 
great and lowly, present and to come. 


Not that the average citizen and trade unionist concerns 
himself with the difference between the democratic or hu- 
manitarian view and the metaphysical view of the State.” 
But what is important is the faith that this citizen has 
in the political community, and the confidence which the 


10Hauriou, op. cit., p. xii. A much more extended interpretation of 
the social philosophy of M. Hauriou can be found in his Précis De 
Droit Constitutionnel (1923); especially pp. 42-52, for statement on 
the ideals of justice as determined by individual or collective action, 
and his incisive attack upon the “collective conscience” as the deter- 
mining factor in collective evolution (p. 45); also pp. 191-194, for 
his five bases of modern democracy, emphasizing the moral qualities 
determining social and political progress. 

11L, T, Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (1918), 
p. 136. 

12See Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 187: “Here precisely lies the issue 
between the two views of the State. In the democratic or humani- 
tarian view it is a means. In the metaphysical view it is an end. In 
the democratic view it is the servant of humanity in the double sense 
that it is to be judged by what it does for the lives of its members 
and by the part that it plays in the society of human kind. In the 
metaphysical view it is itself the sole guardian of moral worth. In 
the democratic view the sovereign State is already doomed, destined 
to subordination in a community of the world. In the metaphysical 
view it is the supreme achievement of human organization.” 
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\ 
groups within its control have in the common rule of jus- 
tice which its sovereign power enforces. This faith and 
confidence are what is essential if economic and political 
privileges are to be destroyed, giving the workers access 
to “the moral assets of the State.” 

We would apply the same test of loyalty to the State for 
the group that is applied for the individual; and by this 
test the social value of the group may be determined, as, 
in the phrase of T. H. Green, it is for the individual, by 
“the power to make a common good his own.” Not only 
has this test when applied to individuals and to group 
action not delimited the moral ideal of a perfect State, but 
has in reality given it a new birth of freedom. It has been 
made plain that democracy has the insight to comprehend 
a conception of the highest good and is capable of making 
great sacrifices for that good to be realized. “If the great 
majority of persons,” M. Duguit declares, “do not have 
an opinion on what constitutes social solidarity, they have 
a sentiment, vague, but deep and perhaps real, of social 
solidarity, which gives a positive base to the rule of law.** 
Even the tragic blunders of associative action, where the 
public has often suffered from the sharp intensity of a con- 
flict of group interests have shown that 


what makes and maintains states as states is will and not force, 
idea of a common good, and not greed or ambition; and that this 
principle cannot be overthrown by the facts of self-interest in 
ordinary citizens or of selfishness in those who mould the desti- 
nies of nations.15 


18See Harold J. Laski, “The State in the New Social Order, Fabian 
Tract No. 200 (1928), p. 3. A critical statement of interest is Mr. 
W. Y. Elliott’s “The Pragmatic Politics of Mr. H. J. Laski,” in the 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, May, 1924. 
4Traité de droit Constitutionnel, Vol. I, 2@me ed. (1921), p. 55; 
also pp. 47-56, “Le sentiment de la socialite et le sentiment justice.” 
The positivistic philosophy of law of M. Duguit, and his belief that 
organic social solidarity is the necessary source of law is fully given 
in Vol. III of the Traité, 2ame ed. (1928), La Théorie Generale De 
L’Etat. 
15Bosanquet, op. cit., pp. 273-274. 
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Thus a basis for the loyalty of the individual and the 
group to the State can be laid if we can be convinced 
that the will of the State is for the good of society and 
that its action has promoted the aims of the good life. 
This ideal demands that the State secure the codperation 
of voluntary administrative boards, and the honest good 
will of groups before which the State can lay particular 
problems to be solved. Between the individual and the 
State we see no fundamental conflict of purpose, and a view 
of the State which would today maintain the reality of this 
conflict completely fails to estimate the moral advance of 
mankind in raising the standards of individual duty and 
of collective responsibility. There is implied a possibility 
of separating between individual and social interests, which 
must be denied; but “this does not mean that individual and 
social interests may not conflict, but that there are no 
individual interests with which society is not concerned.’’** 
There is no such thing as a “wage fund theory of choice”; 
and this critic, writing in 1910, at the high point of the 
Liberal State-Pioneer program in legislation in England, 
declared that “actually if the State action is at all sensible, 
my opportunities for action, and therefore for choice, are 
greatly increased.” Three years later, when the reaction 
against parliamentary interference had had a full literary 
expression as well as definite economic and industrial con- 
sequences, one who had helped to make articulate an im- 
portant phase of the revolt, wrote, “that the liberty-fund 
theory is as untenable as that of the wages-fund.’”** “The 





16See A. D. Lindsay’s Introduction (1910), to Utilitarianism, Lib- 
erty, Representative Government,” p. xxii. In examining the principle 
of Lord Hugh Cecil’s Liberty and Authority (1908), Mr. Lindsay 
stated the contrary view to his own to be as follows: “The only 
moral worth is in choice and spontaneity: government action destroys 
choice and therefore destroys moral action” (p. xxiii). A general 
social outline of this thesis is in Lord Hugh Cecil’s Conservatism 
(1912). 

17See G. D. H. Cole’s Introduction (1913) to Rousseau’s The Social 
Contract and Other Essays, p. xxxvi. 
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State exists and claims our obedience,” he further stated, 
“because it is a natural extension of our personality.” 

In the search for freedom and in the hopeless confusion 
of conflict which has often arisen, we believe that it is evi- 
dent that the State is a necessary instrument of promoting 
the highest good of the individual of good will. The prog- 
ress of political ideas proves that the State is not a preju- 
dicial tool of predominant economic or social groups. But 
by its power of lifting the issues of the day to a higher 
level of national importance the State educates the nation 
in tolerance and leads the way toward good will. The in- 
competent State is as unthinkable today as the omnicom- 
petent State. But a far wider range of choice is allowed 
democracy. We are beginning really to believe that the 
State is what the people make it. And the attitude of the 
individual toward the State, as we have considered the 
new regard for human nature which an ideal of justice 
makes possible, can be one of loyalty, based on the moral 
appeal of the State that it will help in the fulfillment of the 
good purposes of the individual. This naturally involves a 
new estimate of the power of mutual loyalty between the 
individual and the State to change conditions for the good 
of society. It demands an individualism of good will acting 
in freedom, and it also demands a good will from the State 
inspired by a conception of service for the common good. 

Ideals of the good life continue to stir individuals to their 
best work, and the community will gradually be fashioned 
in the image of the good man. The State cannot be uncon- 
cerned about the good society, nor is it, nor will it ever be 
again. There has been too commanding a challenge from 
all groups within the State that the conditions of life be 
juster, that more opportunity be allowed for the fulfillment 
of the best that is in mankind. It is the insistence of society 
on the satisfaction of the demand for the good life that 
gives importance to the struggle for a higher standard of 
life. It is thus certain that more and more the ideal of 
social justice will demand a social morality which will 
enable the community to get the best out of all individuals 
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and thereby help to bring in the full creative spirit of the 
good community** This has suggested to one the classical 
period when the State 


was not conceived as a kind of necessary evil to be tolerated for 
the sake of order and security. On the contrary, the Greeks at- 
tributed a positive aim to the State; it exists not merely to 
facilitate association, but to shape it; to help reasonable and 
strong-minded men in the pursuit of welfare. This is the proper 
sphere of the State, because the task of finding true welfare is 
out of the range of individual effort, but within the range and 
power of a political association.’® 


PaRT II. SoOciIAL JUSTICE AND THE COMMUNITY 
Ill 


The importance of the individual in a study of social 
justice has been made clear, and the significance of the good 
individual raising the standards of social action has been 
stressed. There is now to be considered the demand of 
justice for the community as a whole, which is the test of 
the moral progress of society. In this regard it is well to 
note that the ultimate goal of social justice is the well-being 
of all the people. That is the basis of believing in a theory 
of progress for democracy, and, so far as the ideal of the 
common good can find a definite place in economic doctrine 
and political theory, social justice provides the ideal which 
can unify the forces making for progress in democracy. 
It lays down a principle by which private action and public 
policy may be judged. The principle applied is: Does in- 
dividual action or public policy help or hinder in the reali- 
zation of social good for the whole of the people? Is the 
good society brought closer to the world as it is today? 

The interpretation of the principle is not easy, because 
of the complexity of modern social, political, and industrial 





18Cf. Rollo Walter Brown, The Creative Spirit (1925). 
19Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. II. The 
Jurisprudence of the Greek City (1922), pp. 18-14, his italics. 
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organization, which creates the sharpest problems of per- 
sonal and social duty. And at the same time a process of 
redifinition and revaluation goes on with reference to the 
rights of the group, the State, and the individual. Conflicts 
grow out of this complexity so serious and far-reaching in 
their consequences that the existence of governments is 
threatened ; devastating effects of group warfare and class 
conflict at times almost overcome the constructive will of 
democracy to control and direct itself. 

Such a condition of anarchy shows the need for a body 
of principles based on the ideal of social justice, which 
would tend to unify the aims of all within the community. 
The need becomes more evident when one considers the 
conflicts of industry, of trade, of groups which have become 
so powerful that their uncontrolled activity and collective 
selfishness—or, equally destructive, their unconscious social 
blindness—bring conditions approaching social anarchy and 
intolerable social discord. The attempt by the State to ad- 
just conflicts fairly has made more definite the obligations 
of the State, yet it has shown that the administrative and 
legislative capacity of government have not been equal 
to the need. But the effort of the State and industry and 
labor to adjust themselves to these questions is significant 
of a will for justice, and constitutes a rough idea, as they 
conceive it, of a system of social justice. The attempts have 
been awkward, often useless, even provocative of social 
disturbances, yet behind the whole movement of these great 
social, political and economic forces has been at work the 
ideal of equitable relationships. If it has been often un- 
conscious and less often clearly understood, it has meant 
at any rate an effort to bring about a socially just order of 
living. Rights have been more widely recognized, social 
duties of groups made more definite, and in settling the 
differences arising from conflicts there is more willingness 
to consider the general good. From such considerations 
it becomes a conviction that the higher the social and ethical 
organization of the State, as reflected in the demand for 
just relationships, the clearer is the ideal of social justice. 
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It is apparent, then, that though the problem for the 
State in intervening is a moral one where the good of the 
community is concerned, that there is a danger of the State 
defeating the purpose for which it originally is justified in 
taking action. This is made plain when the ethical basis 
upon which the political community codperates with the 
individual is kept constantly to the front. It is a problem 
of freedom. It is ever present, for the individual is in 
relationship at all times with other individuals and with 
lesser groups within the large community. The State, 
representing the community good, must carefully determine 
where intervention can promote the aims of freedom. So 
it is that the adjustment of conflicting interests, protecting 
some and restraining others, carrying out principles of 
State control and discipline, is the problem of social justice. 
It constitutes also a moral problem for the State, for justice 
is the name for the moral obligation of the State, as distinct 
from the individual, with respect to the task of adjusting 
conflicting interests. “Since the State has this to do, it 
must find out how to do it. What ought the State to do with 
respect to these conflicts and how ought it to do it? These 
are the questions of social justice.””° 





20See T. N. Carver, Essays in Social Justice (1915), pp. 9-10, his 
italics. The problem of social justice, Professor Carver believes, “has 
to do with the internal economy of the nation rather than with its 
external relations. As to the individual, it has to do with his ex- 
ternal relation with his fellow citizens rather than with his internal 
adjustments. Since the first duty of the State is to be strong in 
order that it may live, and since it must adjust the conflicting in- 
terests of its citizens, it follows that its duty is to so adjust these 
conflicting interests as to make itself strong. It must repress and 
discourage those interests of its individuals which conflict with its 
own, and it must support and encourage those which harmonize with 
its own. That is justice. In the most general terms, therefore, justice 
may be defined as such an adjustment of the conflicting interests of 
a nation as will interfere least with, and contribute most to, the 
strength of the nation.” The view of Professor Carver has been 
often attacked because of its emphasis on the economic basis of 
social justice in the present system of capitalism, a view which he 
has greatly elaborated in his recent The Present Economic Revolution 
in the United States (1925). 
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Therefore, it must always be a necessary aim in the study 
of politics to note how far State action, with reference to 
the ideal of social justice, has been a factor making for 
a good social order. It is worthwhile trying to find out the 
extent to which the principles of social justice have been 
embodied in positive law and expressed in public adminis- 
tration, becoming the rule of justice enforced by the com- 
munity. The rule of justice defined in positive law has 
become the test of the progress of law from “contract to 
community,’ which, stated by another, means that “wel- 
fare as the aim of the State supposes the closest interde- 
pendence between social and political organization.”*? In 
the modern State it is evident that the principles of social 
justice are to be realized through institutions, and, as the 
growth of democracy has gradually increased the functions 
of the State, social control has been administered through 
new institutions. 


IV 


With the increase of the functions of the State the prob- 
lem of a good social order has been more insistenfly the 
supreme task of the modern democratic State. And, while 
the moral obligation of the State, the old problem of justice, 
is no new doctrine, the pressure for immediate reform has 
often made it impossible to understand the validity which 
it has come to have in the present social order. Yet a better 
social system is being realized within the State, because this 
century began with knotty problems of distributive justice 
stirring the imagination of economists more than any other 
problem, to consider “the uncertain permanence of our 
present social ideals.”** But it has not been alone the de- 
mand for economic justice, in itself at times a subtle weapon 





21M, T. Follett, The New State (1918), pp. 122-133; the idea is 
more fully developed in her Creative Experience (1924). 

22Vinogradoff, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 97. 

28Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (8th ed., 1920), p. 46; 
also Book I, Chap. IV, reproducing a section from a “Plea for the 
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to defeat larger hopes of the working class and to postpone 
finer social. blessings, that has brought nearer the ideal of 
human good to the ordinary every-day person. And yet the 
enthusiasm for reform has largely consumed the energy of 
those who have been concerned in the realization of a juster 
order. There have been too few “whose main concern is 
not with applications but with principles, not with institu- 
tions but with the ends that they serve.”** This has caused 
a breakdown in a reasoned ethical insistence on reform, that 
at times almost stops the advance of idealistic forces in 
social politics. But it is evident that whenever there is a 
renewal of interest in the ethical foundation of relation- 
ships that the moral problem of State-purpose is revived, 
and that there is a wider interpretation of the principle of 
social justice which finds expression in many new directions. 
This fact gives substance to the belief that there is and 
that there must be such a thing as social justice, an ideal 
which demands that all the people share in the good things 
of life. The human appeal of this ideal formed part of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which declared that “conditions of 
labor exist involving such injustice, hardship, and privation 
to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled,” and 
that “universal peace can be established only if it is based 
on social justice.” 

Such a formal demand indicates the movement of reform 
which has produced a body of positive law and formulated 
policies of intelligent social administration, all of which 
indicate both the necessity of mankind controlling its social 
destiny and the consciousness of a power to do so. Social 





Creation of a Curriculum in Economics and Associated Branches of 
Political Science,” addressed to the University of Cambridge in 1902. 
Cf. F. W. Taussig, “Alfred Marshall,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, November, 1924, pp. 1-14, and A. C. 
Pigou’s Alfred Marshall (1925), for an estimate of Marshall’s in- 
fluence on the study of economic problems. 

*4L. T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice (1922), p. 18. 

*5Part VIII, Sec. I, “Organization of Labour.” 
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justice takes account of this consciousness of power which 
has become today a practical problem in government, for 
the people use the power given to them in government to 
experiment along economic lines. This experiment has 
helped to bring out into the open the struggle which goes 
on between groups within the State, and it has been neces- 
sary for the central authority to take an active part in de- 
ciding what the aims of control shall be. This struggle has 
often failed to bring to the front the best aims in social 
organization, but it has served the purpose of showing that 
social warfare rather than social justice has too often been 
the condition of progress. Thus the institutions created by 
modern industrial society lack a spirit of unity, and their 
competition has often been self-destructive, yet they are 
necessarily the institutions through which the new spirit 
of good will is to be expressed. That spirit is to be the 
deciding factor in determining who is to hold power in the 
future when the ideal of communal good is developed from 
the conflict of interests and sustained by an effective moral 
public opinion.”® If the source of this power abides in 
opinion, and if democracy is capable of controlling its social 
destiny, there is great reason for directing the opinion of 
mankind to a study of principles by which a good society 
can be told from a bad society. The effort to understand 
these principles may bring a wider appreciation of the need 
of unity of aim among men of good will who seek a common 
ground for social action in their purpose of bringing in 
the good society. The importance of an unifying principle 
has been emphasized by Professor Hobhouse in his Ele- 
ments of Social Justice, where he says that 


the only valid principles are those that emerge out of our ex- 
perience, and the function of the highest generalizations is to 





26See Bertrand Russell, Prospects of Industrial Civilization (1924), 
in which he says: “Tradition and habit, strong as they are, are 
diminishing forces in our kaleidoscopic world. Thus opinion becomes 
the decisive factor in determining who is to hold power in the future.” 
An interesting discussion of the good life and the possibilities of its 
achievement is in Russell’s What I Believe (1925), Chap. II. 
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knit our partial views together in a consistent whole. That our 
social efforts suffer from lack of articulate statement and rational 
coherence is only too palpable. To promote unity of aim among 
men of good will and lay a basis of codperation between those 
attacking different sides of the social problem is a practical 
problem of the highest importance.?7 


It is thus apparent that when just principles of social or- 
ganization are known and have sufficient sanction to become 
expressed in law, the obligation so to express them is upon 
the State and the community, the powers of control and 
administration. 


What ought the State to do? What ought the people to approve 
in the way of social control; what schemeg of social control, what 
social institutions, what systems of economic organization, pro- 
duction, distribution ought to meet the approval of the masses 
of the people? This is the real question of social justice.?* 


There is always this oughtness, for the moral obligation 


of the State compels it to apply principles of justice which 
promote the well-being of the whole people. This brings us 
nearer to the truth that social justice always implies that 


social and political institutions are not ends in themselves. They 

. are organs of social life, good or bad, according to the spirit 
which they embody. The ideal is to be sought not in the faultless 
unchanging system of an institutional Utopia, but in the lore 
of a spiritual life with its unfailing springs of harmonious 
growth unconfined. But growth has its conditions and the spirit- 
ual life its principles . . . the sum of which we call Social Jus- 
tice.29 


We may then say, having in mind the duty of the State 
and the needs of the great community, that in the common 
good of the whole people is that social freedom which is 
the ideal of social justice, and that this ideal is powerful 
enough to direct the purposes of common effort. 


27Op. cit., Preface. Miss Follett’s recent study is very suggestive 
on this point, as is Professor Brown’s The Creative Spirit. 

28Carver, op. cit., p. 32, his italics. 

2°Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 13. 
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The power of this ideal is proved by the fact that, how- 
ever difficult the task has been to establish principles of 
social justice, that there has been no lessening of the effort 
to attempt it. The need has showed insistent duties, the 
claims of which have strengthened the will of democracy 
to overcome difficulties by political organizations where it 
can be serviceable. The illusion of parliamentarism has 
been estimated, men have grown weary of politics, but there 
has been no abandonment of the ground gained by the 
common endeavor to raise the standards of life for the 
people. There has been, in fact, more of determination 
that the standards should be sustained and extended. And 
at the same time that there has been a growth of political 
consciousness in group movements, scientific studies have 
contributed to the ways by which the level of human ex- 
istence can be lifted, and politics have helped to socialize the 
knowledge gained from economic investigation.*® Reflected 
in the extension of political democracy the will of the 
people has defined the functions of the modern State, to 
which in turn show the degree to which this will is organ- 
ized and the faith of the citizens in the State’s capacity for 
social control. This faith is a condition of working out 
principles of democracy through a society dedicated to these 
principles; and, though perils and evils have been many, 
the will of the people expressed through the organized 
political community, the State, has been known more fully. 
As it has been better known, the conviction has been sure 
that the will of the people is for the good society. Only 
on this assumption can the years of struggle be understood 
by which the hope of the good society has been more intelli- 
gently expressed. 

The question we can now raise is, How faith in democracy 
and hope for the order of society it can produce are related 
to social justice? They are related so far as the ideal 


8°Cf. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, pp. 11-25, 
“The Objects of Social Investigation.” 
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of social justice helps to account for the reasonableness of 
the faith, and sustains the conviction that democracy and 
social justice are compatible. It has always been a keen, 
serious question whether industrial society was producing 
a stable community and a good individual. We have been 
too indifferent to the problem of freedom in our industrial 
civilization, and we are just now beginning to understand 
the importance of high social ideals in the work of the 
State. The aims of the State are everywhere under a test 
of an ethical ideal. The attempt is being made to see how 
effective politics and industry have been in creating “the 
good society” and the “good individual” by applying an 
ideal of community good which we have called the ideal of 
social justice. Political purpose has today a commanding 
power when its aims are just, and these aims must look 
not only to a justice in the present order, but provide for 
all men of good will the incentive to believe in an order in 
which the creative will for justice is a more natural, a more 
generous compulsion upon all men. An ideal of the common 
good has a determining influence in the politics of democ- 
racy, which gives insight into the present aims of the State 
and of the groups within the State. The changing moral 
content of the purpose of the codperative will of the State 
is convincing testimony of democracy’s capacity to use 
ideals, and to be led by those ideals to demand a better 
individual and a finer community. 

The ideal of social justice has become more definite, be- 
cause enlarging demands have interpreted social needs and 
defined the ideals of social progress under conditions of free- 
dom—a freedom that recognizes the rights of the individual, 
the new power of community life, the rights of groups 
within the State, and the right of the State to express the 
common purpose for the highest good for all. 





GEORGE FITZHUGH ON THE FAILURE OF LIBERTY 


B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 
The University of Texas 


Political and social theory may be studied from several 
points of view. We may be interested only in solving cur- 
rent problems, or we may be concerned with the pursuit of 
philosophy, having little care for its relation to things 
practical, or we may desire to trace out the history of such 
theories. If either of the first two points of view be de- 
sired, it is entirely correct to select out of the mass of 
available material such part as best suits one’s wishes and 
ideas, but if the subject be the history of political and social 
theory, the selection must be on the basis of the importance 
of the theories in their own time rather than upon that of 
our present need of or interest in them. In the history 
of American theory, for example, the reading of the few 
masterpieces thus far produced frequently throws but little 
light upon the ideas of periods when thought upon such 
subjects was active and important developments were tak- 
ing place. In several cases the more pretentious and sys- 
tematic works were of little significance when written, and 
their canonization by scholars who come long afterwards 
does not increase their popularity or influence or make them 
more representative of their own period, nor does it detract 
from the contemporary fame of long since forgotten pam- 
phlets or books. And it is primarily in the third of these 
fields that this essay is written. Its subject is the theory 
of one of the neglected controversialists of the pro-slavery 
movement in the ante-bellum South, especially in so far 
as this theory bears upon the problem of liberty, a problem 
that is ever-present and one that was of particular im- 
portance during the decades preceding the Civil War. Ref- 
erences to his writings are not infrequent, but, partly be- 
cause they represent the point of view of a lost cause, partly 
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because of their exaggerations, they have never been treated 
very fully or very seriously. 

And surely George Fitzhugh, for all of his erratic and 
even conflicting notions, and despite the fact that certain 
of his most important theories were at variance with those 
of most of his contemporaries, is representative of an im- 
portant body of southern thought during the years imme- 
diately before the war between the States. Born in Prince 
William County, Virginia, in 1807, a descendant of one of 
Virginia’s oldest families, trained to the law and long en- 
gaged in its practice and application as a lawyer and judge,* 
he was one of the first men of his State and section to put 
forth a vigorous and systematic defense of the institution 
of domestic slavery.?, Nor was he content merely to justify 
slavery, for he proceeded to develop a rather complete body 
of political, social, and economic doctrine upon and about 
this foundation. All of his most important theory is to be 
found in the two volumes, Sociology for the South, or the 


Failure of Free Society, and Cannibals All, or Slaves With- 
out Masters, published in Richmond in 1854 and 1857, re- 
spectively ; but some of his articles in the periodicals of the 
time should not be neglected, particularly those appearing 
in DeBow’s Review, for which, after 1854, he was one of 
the most prolific and popular writers.* 


1Very little about his life has been printed. The available material 
is included in the following: Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, Il, 474; Virginia Magazine, IX, 102; Virginia Cyclopedia 
of Biography, II, 228. Fitzhugh moved to Texas several years after 
the Civil War and died in Huntsville, Texas, July 29, 1881. 

2His earliest writings on this subject appeared in local papers in 
1849. Several of them are reprinted in the Appendix of Sociology 
for the South. 

8The number and variety of his articles is frequently astounding. 
For example, in Volume XXIX (July-December, 1860), of DeBow 
he wrote the following: “Modern Civilization”; “Our Athenian 
Friend”; “Frederick the Great, by Carlyle’; “The Declaration of 
Independence and the Republican Party”; “Family History and the 
Philosophy of Names”; “German Literature”; “The Siege of Ismail”; 
“Milton, Byron and Southey”; “Small Nations’; “The Domain of 
Fashion”; “Blackwood.” 
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II 


Before beginning an examination of his theories it is 
well to notice the written sources from which he drew. 
At a time when the level of general culture among the upper 
class was high, he was easily one of the best read men of 
his section, especially in contemporary literature. He not 
only read and quoted Locke, Adam Smith, Paley, Mon- 
tesquieu, Blackstone, and the like, but he also was fully 
aware of current developments in economic, political, and 
social thought in Europe. He was acquainted with the 
writings of John Stuart Mill, he greatly admired Carlyle, 
and he gave high praise to all of the leading contemporary 
English reviews—Edinburgh, North British, London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, and Blackwood’s.t| During Buchanan’s 
administration, when he was in the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment, he made his only trip to the North, delivering a 
series of lectures and visiting his relative by marriage, 
Gerrit Smith. There he met Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
other representatives of the abolitionist cause. On his way 
back, in New York, he happened to get hold of a copy of 
Aristotle’s Politics, which seems to have done more to 
strengthen his faith in his previously expressed theories 
than any other work he ever read. In short, his literary 
and personal contacts were both extensive and diverse. It 
must be admitted, however, that he rarely employs them 
except as targets or as buttresses for his own ideas. 

Most striking in his general point of view is his belief 
that the teachings of philosophers are always false. They 
“are the most abstracted, secluded, and least observant of 
men, .. .’* hence their premises are unsound and their 
conclusions are misleading. “There is not a true moral 
philosophy, and from the nature of things there never can 
be. Such a philosophy has to discover first causes and ulti- 
mate effects, to grasp infinitude, to deal with eternity at 


5Sociology for the South, 10. 


*See his article in DeBow’s Review, XXVIII, 392, on “The English 
Reviews.” 
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both ends. Human presumption will often attempt this, 
but human intellect can never achieve it.” A thorough- 
going acceptance of this notion could but mean the death 
of all forms of philosophy, political and social as well as 
moral. Fitzhugh has seemingly left himself no loophole 
through which to escape, no justification for expressing 
the sweeping generalizations he is about to express. But 
he needs none; he simply ignores his own premise and 
goes on to say, with admirable modesty and restraint, “We 
shall build up no system, attempt to account for nothing, but 
simply point out what is natural and universal, and humbly 
justify the ways of God to man.” 

The real point to his attack on the philosophers is his 
objection to what he considers their a priori, and, if I may 
use a term much over-used of late, unscientific methods. 


The true method, he asserts, is the empiric, that is, one 
based upon careful study and observation. ‘When society 


has worked long enough, under the hand of God and nature, 


man, observing its operations, may discover its laws and 
constitution.”® The common law and constitution of Eng- 
land are such discoveries, as are the institutions of his own 
State, and it is his claim that the theories which he expounds 
are based upon such observation rather than upon mere 
abstract speculation. 


Ill 


The core of his argument is to be found in his support of 
domestic slavery, but he does not content himself with a 
defense of this institution or of the entire social system of 
which it is an essential part. “The South takes the of- 
fensive” in his works in a fashion that has never been sur- 
passed, at least in its denunciation of non-southern institu- 
tions and practices. The whole theory of free society is 


6“The world is beginning to be satisfied, that it is much safer and 
better to look to the past, to trust to experience, to follow nature, 
than to be guided by the ignis fatuus of a priori speculations of closet 
philosophers.” Jbid., 183. 
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the subject for his attack, and since he believes that political 
economy “is the science of free society,” he never falters 
in his condemnation of that branch of learning. Its funda- 
mental maxims, he says, are laissez faire and pas trop gouv- 
erner. It sprang up with the disappearance of slave society 
and the rise of the evils of free society.’ Neither economics 
nor sociology could have existed during the vast period in 
which slavery was universal for the simple reason that there 
was then no need for them. They arose to account for and 
to try to heal the diseases of the social order which are 
not found in a system built around the institution of 
slavery. Slave society is and has ever been in so happy 
a condition that no doctors have been called for. This is 
true because slavery is natural, free society unnatural. 
“Slavery has been too universal not to be necessary to 
nature, and man struggles in vain against nature.’”® This 
is especially true where an inferior race is in question. Ne- 
groes are not free “because God and nature, and the general 
good and their own good, intended them for slaves. They 
enjoy all the rights calculated to promote their own inter- 
ests, or the public good.”””” 

For the physician-in-chief to free society, Adam Smith, 
he has nothing save unfavorable criticism. “For writing a 
one-sided philosophy, no man was better fitted... .”"' He 
possessed extraordinary powers of abstraction, generaliza- 
tion, and analysis. He was absent, secluded, and unobserv- 
ant and knew only the prosperous and progressive portion 
of society. He did not understand or deal with the problem 
of labor. Seeing that free trade would benefit his world, 
he did not stop to inquire what it would mean to the work- 
ing class. In contrast to his lack of advantages for ade- 
quately observing the true nature of the social order is the 
position of the men of the South who “possess peculiar 

"Ibid., 7. 

SJbid., v. 

*Sociology for the South, 71; see also ibid., 81, 178. 


10Cannibals All, 116. 
Sociology for the South, 10. 
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advantages when they undertake discussion. History, past 
and contemporaneous, informs them of all the phenomena 
of other forms of society, and they see every day around 
them the peculiarities and characteristics of slave society, 
of which little is to be learned from books.”’** 

The general thesis of his works is, then, that the best 
of all possible institutions for civilized society is slavery, 
that is, “a community governed by one head, and where 
both master or director, and those whom he governs, act 
and react on each other by the consciousness of mutual de- 
pendence, affection, and mutual interests.”** In elaborating 
lication of Sociology for the South. Reprinted in DeBow’s Review, 


XIX, July, 1855, 29ff. 
upon this thesis he enters into an elaborate and frequently 


heated attack upon the theory and practice of free society. 
Its moral code is highly objectionable, for it is one of “simple 
and unadulterated selfishness.”** It holds that the public 
good is best promoted when each man looks solely to his own 
pecuniary advantage. It leads to a war of wits quite as 
destructive and harmful to the weak as the war of the 
sword. It arrays capital against labor, thus begetting a 
terrible war in the bosom of society. Where the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of self-denial and brotherliness, polit- 
ical economy teaches self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
whoever stands in the way. The weak, the simple and the 
poor are sacrificed in the competitive scheme of things for 
the advantage of the strong, shrewd, and rich. The con- 
tention of Hobbes that a state of nature is a state of war 
is wrong—men are naturally associative—but it is true of 
a civilized state of complete liberty and free competition.* 
The system that prevails in western Europe and in the 
northern States of America is not an ancient one; it has 
been tried in but one small part of the world and for only 
a few centuries. Even there, under the most favorable 





12] bid, iv. 

18From a review in the Charleston Mercury shortly after the pub- 
14Sociology for the South, 20. 

157 bid., 32. 
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conditions, it has been a disastrous and appalling failure.** 

The best evidence of this failure is to be found in the 
writings of the leaders of thought in England and in the 
North. The socialists and communists, the chartists, men 
like Carlyle, Newman, Dickens, and Bulwer, all attest its 
complete lack of success.‘’ Fitzhugh agrees with the de- 
structive criticism of the socialists and communists—-it is 
the remedy that they prescribe with which he is not in 
entire accord. “Our only quarrel with socialism is, that it 
will not honestly admit that it owes its recent revival to 
the failure of universal liberty, and is seeking to bring 
about slavery again in some form."* He asserts that Carlyle, 
“the profoundest thinker who writes the English language,” 
sees the necessity of strong government, and even of slavery, 
and, indeed, that the only real difference between his theo- 
ries and those of southern slaveholders is the definiteness 
with which the latter advocate a general return to domestic 
slavery, “the oldest, the best and most common form of 
socialism.”*® Furthermore, all of the distinguished aboli- 
tionists of the North are agreed that their own social system 
has failed and that radical changes are needed.”® Their 
difficulty is in agreeing upon a substitute. Being enchanted 
with the magic word “liberty,” they are unable clearly to 
see the way out; they can only deal with approximate mil- 
leniums that are unworkable combinations of communism, 
free love, and license. The real solution is to be found in 
a socialism of associated labor, and this cannot be effected 
until men give up their liberty of action and subject them- 
selves to a common ruler—that is, until they adopt a social 
system like that of the South. A system of private owner- 
ship of small tracts of land may be best, or at least tolerable, 





16] bid., 70. 

11[bid., 43-44. DeBow’s Review, XXI, July, 1856, 90. 

18Sociology for the South, 70. 

197 bid., 72. 

2°Cannibals All, xvi. This was written after he had taken the 
trip to the North, that has been referred to, and had talked with a 
number of leaders of the anti-slavery party. 
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for new or sparsely settled countries where all laborers can 
obtain good wages, cheap rents, and adequate food and cloth- 
ing, but in densely settled countries this becomes an intoler- 
able slavery to capital unless the laborers are subjected to 
domestic slavery. Nor does he believe that this applies 
only to the negro race. There are times when white people 
need protection from powerful capitalists, even as do the 
weaker negroes. And then, in seeming contradiction to 
earlier expressed theories, he argues that because the white 
race is composed of the noblest and most intelligent people, 
those best suited to perform the routine duties required by 
law, religion, parents, masters, and kings, therefore they 
will be the best slave race.22 Where a few men own the 
soil, a condition which soon arises in free society, they have 
unlimited power over the others until domestic slavery 
comes in to compel them to permit the balance to draw a 
sufficient and comfortable living from the earth. “Free 
society asserts the right of a few to the earth—slavery 
maintains that it belongs, in different degrees, to all.”** In 
short, only under slavery are the weak provided for, not 
according to their capital, but according to their needs.** 


IV 


On the whole, Fitzhugh’s theory of politics follows con- 
sistently from his main contention. If the foundation of his 
society is to be one in which liberty for the masses is 
abolished in order that they may be more adequately cared 
for than would be possible under a system in which each 
man must look out for himself, so in his political order 
would the purpose be to secure good government for the 
people rather than government by or of the people. Thus 
we find him saying that 


21DeBow’s Review, XXV, December, 1858, 658-659. 

227 bid., 662-664; cp. DeBow, XXIII, October, 1857, 339. 
28Cannibals All, 31. 

24Sociology for the South, Appendix, 245ff. 
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“Liberty is an evil which government is intended to cor- 
rect. This is the sole object of government. ... With 
thinking men, the question can never arise, who ought to 
be free? Because no one ought to be free. All government 
is slavery. The proper subject of investigation for philoso- 
phers is, ‘Is the existing mode of government adapted to 
the wants of its subjects?’ ”* 

As government is divine in its nature and functions, so 
is it natural and divine in its origin. Governments are not 
made by man: “all government is the gradual accretion of 
nature, time, and circumstances.”** He is so extreme in 
his opposition to the mechanistic view of governments that 
he asserts that the Federal Constitution “is by far the most 
absurd and contradictory paper ever penned by practical 
man”, since it is an attempt to make a government.”* There 
is no doctrine of moral science that has been more pregnant 
of mischief than the individualistic social contract theory 
of Locke. Man is not naturally an entity; like the bees and 
ants he is gregarious and associative. “An isolated man 
is almost as helpless and ridiculous as a bee setting up for 
himself. Man is born a member of society and does not 
form society. Nature, as in the cases of bees and ants, 
has it formed for him. He and society are congenital. So- 
ciety is the being—he one of the members of that being. 
He has no rights whatever, as opposed to the interests of 
society, and that society may very properly make any use 
of him that will redound to the public good. Whatever 
rights he has are subordinate to the good of the whole; 
and he has never ceded rights to it, for he was born its 
slave, and had no rights to cede. 

“Government is the creature of society, and may be said 
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26Cannibals All, 358. Seemingly inconsistent with this theory of the 
organismic growth of society is his statement that “All governments 
must originate in force....” Jbid., 353. However, he never at- 
tempts to reconcile these two theories, if, indeed, he considered them 
not to be harmonious. 
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to derive its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
but society does not owe its sovereign power to the separate 
consent, volition or agreement of its members. Like the 
hive, it is as much the work of nature as the individuals 
who compose it. Consequences the very opposite of the 
doctrine of free trade, result from this doctrine of ours. 
It makes each society a band of brothers, working for the 
common good, instead of a bag of cats, biting and worrying 
each other. The competitive system of antagonism and 
war; ours of peace and fraternity. The first is a system 
of free society, the other that of slave society. The Greek, 
the Roman, Judaistic, Egyptian, and all ancient polities, 
were founded on our theory. The loftiest patrician in those 
days, valued himself not on selfish, cold individuality, but 
on being the most devoted servant of society and of his 
country.”** In other words, the law of nature, as inter- 
preted by Fitzhugh of Virginia, teaches the evils of the old 
American doctrine of the natural rights of individual men; 
to him it teaches that the individual is nothing, the State 
everything. 

Some political philosophers of the past few centuries have 
made the tremendous error of holding that a frequent re- 
turn to fundamental principles is to be desired. This doc- 
trine is one “fit to be sported by the isms of the North and 
the Red Republicans of Europe. With them no principles 
are considered established and sacred, nor will ever be.”’”® 
Such philosophy is dangerous. The only sound way by 
which the results they seem to desire can be obtained is by 
long study of the laws of nature and by experiment, not by 
revolution or even sudden changes of a peaceable kind. 

“Moses and Confucius, Solon, Lycurgus and English 
Alfred were Reformers, Revisors of the Code. They, too, 
were philosophers, but too profound to mistake the province 
of philosophy and attempt to usurp that of nature. They 


28Sociology for the South, 25-26. 
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did not frame government on abstract principles, they in- 
dulged in no a priori reasoning; but simply lopped off what 
was bad, and retained, modified, and simplified what was 
good in existing institutions. . . .’°° 

Our guiding rules, then, should be empirically derived 
laws of nature. These teach us that the world wants not 
liberty but good government and plenty of it.** In fact, 
the only real natural right of man is the right to be taken 
care of and protected; “to have guardians, trustees, hus- 
bands, or masters; in other words, a natural and inalienable 
right to be slaves.’’** It is only the very exceptional person, 
about one in twenty, that is born for liberty and command. 
The abstract principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Virginia Bill of Rights are “at war with all gov- 
ernment, all subordination, all order.’”** The natural in- 
equalities of men can but mean that they must have inequali- 
ties of rights. “Nature has made them slaves; all that law 
and government can do is to regulate, modify, and mitigate 
their slavery.’’™* 

After quoting definitions of liberty by Paley, Montesquieu, 
and Blackstone, he concludes that their liberty is a mere 
modification of slavery.*° Each of them is in pursuit of 
good government, not of liberty, for “each of them proposes 
that degree of restraint, restriction, and control, that will 
redound to the general good. . . . Government presupposes 
that liberty is surrendered as the price of security. The 
degree of government must depend on the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of those to be governed.” In short, “Lib- 
erty is unattainable; and if attainable, not desirable.’’** 
The liberties of which Blackstone boasts belong to the 


8°Sociology for the South, 183. 

51Jbid., 30-33. Cannibals All, 97ff. 

82Cannibals All, 102-103. 

88Sociology for the South, 175. 

547bid., 178. Incidentally he was not a believer in prohibition: it 
is a law of nature that men will get drunk. Jbid., 73-74. 
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masses of Englishmen almost not at all: “They are slaves 
without masters.” And those who take for granted the 
existence of liberty in a democratic country are entirely 
misguided; liberty does not follow from democracy; to the 
contrary the two “are antagonistic; for liberty permits and 
encourages the weak to oppress the strong, whilst democracy 
proposes, so far as is possible, to equalize advantages by 
fairly dividing the burdens of life, and rigidly enforcing 
the performance of every social duty by every member of 
society, according to his capacity and ability.”** Plato and 
Aristotle believed that this is precisely what democracy 
does not secure, but it is nevertheless evident that Fitzhugh 
is, without knowing it, in entire agreement with their theory 
of distributive justice, of equal treatment for equals. 

Since he opposes the mechanistic interpretation of po- 
litical society it is not surprising that he has no sympathy 
for materialistic theories. History affords not a single ex- 
ample to support the notion of our ancestors that a people 
may be moral or a government stable where religion is not 
recognized by law.** “Religion is the cornerstone of gov- 
ernment; its whole fabric rests upon it.”*® But this is not 
to say that all States should have the same religion or that 
all people in each State should be forced to perform the 
same ceremonial rites. In such matters one should not lay 
down abstract principles of guidance in advance; it is nec- 
essary to know thoroughly the characteristics and problems 
of the society in question before laying down any set rules. 
The kind of philosophy that would attempt to govern such 
matters by hard and fast rules has always failed when 
applied to actual government. “Philosophy will blow up 
any government that is founded on it. Religion, on the 
other hand, will sustain the governments that rest on it.’”’*° 

Although Fitzhugh never says very much about the form 
that a government should take, deeming this an idle if not 
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a dangerous pastime, he does assert that representative 
government is the best, indeed the only tolerable form of 
government. But paid, elective government departs very 
far from this. He uses a theory almost the same as that 
employed by Hobbes to defend the institution of absolute 
monarchy to argue that ideal representative government is 
that of the father or of the monarch of a small nation, for 
in such cases the ruler can truly represent his subjects be- 
cause there is no separation of desires—the public and 
private interests are too closely united.‘t His point of view 
is further illustrated by his statement that the early Roman 
aristocracy and the English feudal baronage are among the 
best examples of representative institutions.*? On the other 
hand, a member of Congress represents nothing save him- 
self and a little clique attached to him. Here the interests 
of the governors is antagonistic to that of the governed. 
As a result, the government has become rotten, corrupt 
and extravagant. 


V 


The general nature of Fitzhugh’s economic and social 
theory has been dealt with—his identification of political 
economy with the doctrine of laissez faire and his conse- 
quent opposition to all of the teachings of the economists, 
his belief in the organic nature of the social order, and his 
contention that only slavery could remedy the evils caused 
by the growth of free society. But these by no means ex- 
haust the list of economic and social ideas developed by 
this prolific theorizer. 

In connection with a discussion of the contemporary sub- 
jection of “free” labor to capital, he says that “legislators 
and philosophers often puzzle their own and other people’s 
brains in vain discussions as to how the taxes shall be laid, 
so as to fall on the rich rather than the poor. It results 
from our theory, that as labor creates all values, laborers 


*1Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan, part II, ch. 19. 
*““DeBow’s Review, XXVIII, 523. 
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pay all taxes, and the rich, in the words of Gerrit Smith, 
‘are but the conduits that pass them over to government.’ 
“Again, since labor alone creates and pays the profits of 
capital; increase and accumulation of capital but increase 
the labor of the poor, and lessen their remuneration. Thus 
the poor are continually forging new chains for them- 
selves.”** A Marxian labor theory of value from a southern 
slave owner! So desirous is he of showing the need of caring 
for the laboring class rather than setting them to seek their 
own economic salvation by competition, that he refuses to see 
anything except harm to them in an increase of capital; 
that is, of course, unless a system of slavery exists. That 
they might get more absolutely if less relatively therefrom 
is not mentioned. The only place for competition is be- 
tween the non-laboring classes. For the professional, mer- 
cantile or upper mechanic classes it is not only not injurious 
but positively necessary to the advance of civilization.“ 
In the South the good results of competition are secured 
without the evils found in the North and in Europe. 
Furthermore, he holds that this competition, so far as is 
possible, should be between the inhabitants of the same 
country.*® His ideal for the world seems to be an order 
of small self-sufficient States, independent politically, but— 
and this is much more important in his opinion—also so 
independent commercially as to require few importations 
from outside. Particularly does he oppose the kind of eco- 
nomic dependence which follows from a system of exclusive 
agriculture. “The profits of exclusive agriculture are not 
more than one-third of those realized from commerce and 
manufactures. The ordinary and average wages of labor- 
ers employed in manufactures and mechanic trades are 
about double those of agricultural laborers. . . . But this 
consideration, great as it is, shrinks to insignificance com- 
pared with the intellectual superiority of all other pursuits 





*3Cannibals All, 50. It is significant that the illustration he uses 
to support this contention is taken from Proudhon. 
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over agriculture.”*® He later develops this theory so far 
as it applies to conditions in the South. His own section, 
he believed, needed to “vary and multiply her pursuits, con- 
sume her crops at home, keep her people at home, increase 
her population, build up cities, towns, and villages, establish 
more schools and colleges, educate the poor, construct in- 
ternal improvements, carry on her own commerce, and carry 
on that if possible with more southern regions: for the 
North, whether in Europe or here, will manufacture for, 
cheat her, and keep her dependent. She would manufac- 
ture for the far South, and get thus profits and advantages 
that are now extracted from her by the North.”*? Upon 
these things depends her future; do them and “she will be 
rich, enlightened, and independent, neglect them and she 
will be poor, weak, and contemptible. Her State Rights 
doctrines will be derided, and her abstractions scoffed at.’’** 

Quite in keeping with his plea for diversification rather 
than sectional or national specialization is his belief in the 
old theory of the balance of trade.*® Holding that “the local 
advantages of the [favorable] balance of trade have been 
grossly underrated by its warmest advocates,” he asserts 
that the economists who teach that the way to get rich is 
to buy more than one sells, are neglecting common sense 
in favor of abstract reason based upon narrow and insuffi- 
cient premises. He goes on to argue that a local increase of 
currency results not in a corresponding increase in priceg 
but an increased prosperity due to the use of such money 
in productive schemes."° 

His general economic doctrine is pretty well summed up 
in the chapter entitled “The Association of Labor.” The 
Socialists, he says, are entitled to the gratitude of mankind 
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for displaying in a strong light the advantages of the asso- 
ciation of labor. Adam Smith, in his treatise on the divi- 
sion of labor, almost stumbled on the truth, but he stopped 
before attaining it. The division of labor is a curse to the 
laborer without the association of labor. Division merely 
makes tasks more irksome and separates the interests of 
the head of the business from those of the employees. It 
is because the South employs the true association of labor 
that the work of the negro has been so productive. 

“The industrial products of black slave labor have been 
far greater and more useful to mankind than those of the 
same amount of any other labor. In a very short period 
the South and Southwest have been settled, cleared, fenced 
in, and put in cultivation, by what were, a century ago, a 
handful of masters and slaves. This region now feeds and 
clothes a great part of mankind; but free trade cheats them 
of the profits of their labor. In the vast amount of our 
industrial products we see the advantages of association— 
in our comparative poverty the evils of free trade.’’®? 


VI 


Two other examples of Fitzhugh’s almost endless theoriz- 
ing have a bearing on the general problem discussed in this 
paper. The first is his view of marriage and of the place 
of women. On this as on nearly every other question, he 
believes that the South has retained true institutions while 
those of the North have become perverted.** In the South 
marriage is a Christian ordinance as well as a civil con- 
tract; in the North it has become “a mere bargain, like the 
purchase of a horse, with the difference that the wife can- 
not be swapped off—hence, when they get tired of her they 
knock her in the head.” With the growth of wife-murder 
comes an assertion of the right of women to “liberty, inde- 
pendence, and breeches.” To a man who believes that the 
status of the wife is akin to that of the slave, a claim to 
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“women’s rights” naturally finds little sympathy. Rights 
to what, forsooth? Do they not have the sense to see that 
men will put them to work once they cease to require and 
demand protection? Woman was not meant to be a free 
creature: “her weakness is her strength, and her true art 
is to cultivate and improve that weakness.”** Her one real 
right is to protection as her obligation is to obey. He not 
only realizes that the women of the South are clinging vines, 
but greatly desires that they continue so to be. “We would 
infinitely prefer to nurse a sickly woman, to being led about 
by a masculine blue stocking.”® True women lack even 
the boldness and originality to write poetry. All except 
Sappho, and Sappho was either a man or a myth. 

The other subject that should be mentioned here is his 
attitude toward education. Freely admitting that the South 
has not adequately cared for its poor whites in this respect, 
he argues for an extension of the school system so as to 
make it possible for all of them, sooner or later, to be em- 
ployed in non-menial labor which should be reserved for 
negroes.*® Nor would he have education stop with attend- 
ance at a public school over a period of years—the wide 
circulation of newspapers is an essential to public enlighten- 
ment. “The meanest newspaper in the country is worth all 
the libraries in Christendom. It is desirable to know what 
the ancients did, but it is necessary to know what our 
neighbors and fellow countrymen are doing.’’ This was 
long before the days of Mr. Hearst. 

Incidentally, he believes that education would cause the 
poorer whites to begin to look with much more favor on 
the institution of negro slavery. “Like the Roman citizen, 
the southern white man would become a noble and a priv- 
ileged character, and he would then like negroes and slavery, 
because his high position would be due to them.” 
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VII 


There remains to be considered the effect of the Civil 
War upon Fitzhugh’s theories of liberty. When he saw 
the structure that he had defended go down in defeat before 
the degenerate North, did he see the error of his views and 
mend his system of politics to the extent that would be 
necessary to bring it into accord with the changed order 
of things? No more than Aristotle changed his theory of 
the proper size of the State as a result of the great changes 
which were made in the Greek world before his death. Like 
the father of political science, Fitzhugh continues to believe 
that the only sources for a true theory of society are nature, 
history, and experience. If a system supported by these 
authorities is defeated by one built upon the ideas of a 
group of fanatics it proves nothing except that the world 
is upon a misdirected course. Thus he holds in 1867, as 
in 1854, that political economy and laissez faire are the same 
and that political economy is the work of learned asses or 
of swindling quacks.®® And in his “Essay on the Excess 
of Population and the Increase of Crime and Pauperism” in 
the same year, he says that instead of leading to a blissful 
life, liberty, equality and fraternity are bringing crime and 
poverty, especially in the strongholds of freedom and abo- 
litionism—New York and Massachusetts.°® 

As he had argued “before the war” that democracy and 
liberty are incompatible, he now urges the theory that the 
advance of civilization inevitably results in a decrease of 
liberty, “because laws become more complex and numerous, 
public opinion more stringent and dictatorial, religion and 
morality more dominant and restrictive, fashion more ex- 
acting in its requirements, human wants and luxuries more 
numerous, and the labor needed to supply them greater. 
Hence it will even be found that in large cities the great 
centers and foci of civilization there is least of liberty.’ 
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How idle, then, to speak and act as if an amendment or two 
to the Constitution could bring freedom to the laboring man. 
Why their very trades unions are simply “another fashion- 
able and most efficient way of parting with liberty in order 
to beget security.” Perhaps that is why Fitzhugh approved 
of them so highly.™ 

When he comes to consider ‘‘What’s to be done with the 
negroes?” he returns to his theory that not only custom 
but also divine and natural law have made the negro in- 
ferior to the white race.** They must have masters, whether 
they be slaves or freemen, otherwise they will perish. Ne- 
groes are really not suited to a system of private property 
in land, for they are really the enemies of property. Na- 
ture never intended black and white to live together save 
in the relationship of slave and master. The negro will, if 
not prevented by a system of strict control, abolish private 
property and institute agrarianism [communism]. And 
in yet another essay, written a year later, he declares that 
freedom has been a failure for negroes in Virginia because 
of their wild natures.” 

In addition to the wage slavery that is taking the place 
of domestic slavery, there is the fast growing debtor-cred- 
itor relation.“ Strangely enough, Fitzhugh conceives of 
this as being not injurious to the health of the social sys- 
tem as in the case of wage slavery, but positively beneficial. 
Lacking the slavery that made progress possible in ancient 
times, private debt is now the sole great engine that “propels 
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the car of human progress.’®* The more progressive so- 
cieties are those where paupers abound, where there are 
heavy taxes, where property is owned by a few, in short, 
where the masses are forced to work. And this in spite 
of his statement of just a year before that “To be liberated 
from domestic slavery, only to be remitted to slavery to 
skill and capital, is the greatest curse that can possibly be 
inflicted on human beings.” 

But if the Civil War brought much that was bad it seem- 
ingly brought one thing that was good—war itself. Peace 
long continued, we are told, ““makes men love money, greedy 
of gain, selfish, low-minded, effeminate, and sensual.” It 
really begets universal war—exploitation. “All history 
shows that over-pacific individuals, sects, and nations be- 
come knavish, cowardly, mean, and contemptible, depraved 
in morals and in intellect, and finally the easy prey of more 
warlike, virtuous, and intelligent peoples. Sodom and Go- 
morrah, with all their crimes and sensuality, were but the 
legitimate outgrowths of peace long continued.” 


Vill 


If any American writer invites paradoxical comment, 
George Fitzhugh does. Completely repudiating political 
economy and all of its works, he was himself an economist 
of some significance and of remarkable versatility. Deny- 
ing the applicability of philosophy to problems of social and 
political life he proceeded to engage in endless theorizing 
about just such problems. Opposing all social and political 
ideas not based upon careful and unbiased study of the 
issues and facts involved, he is obviously actuated and 
guided largely by certain predispositions peculiar to his 
section and class. And yet such generalizations as these are 
neither conclusive nor entirely fair to him. There are many 
important paradoxes of this kind and not a few foolish 
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statements to be found in his work, but they do not explain 
away the soundness of certain of his conclusions or the 
flashes of prophetical truth which are not infrequently met 
with in his striking prose. 

Take, for example, his strange admixture of admiration 
and abhorrence for the capitalistic system. After all, was 
it not the undoubted evils of that order which he declaimed 
against? In the eighteen-fifties very little had been done 
to improve the condition of the industrial laborer. Fitzhugh 
was not unique in seeing these evils, but he was rather ex- 
ceptional in so doing, especially in view of his residence in 
a non-industrial society. And he certainly recognized the 
benefits to society potential in a reconstructed industrial 
regime. Only a very few forward looking men of his sec- 
tion were able to do this. At a time when the South was 
almost exclusively agricultural he had the foresight to see 
that she could never be the equal of the North until this 
condition was changed. And at a time when the leaders of 
southern politics were contending for free trade in order 
that the South might profit by her agricultural products 
he advocated the abolition of free trade and the substitution 
of a system calculated to develop economic independence 
from the North and from Europe. Nor were there many 
of his caste who were able to recognize the advantages to 
be obtained from public free education for the poor whites. 

In the method he advocated for the study of political and 
social problems he anticipated by a generation the prevailing 
tendency of the present time. President Goodnow saw fit 
in his Social Reform and the Constitution, published in 1911, 
to begin with the injunction that in the present shifting 
political and social scene it is better to proceed empirically, 
to start out with no general principles which are to serve 
as criteria for the testing of both data and conclusions. 
Whatever may have been his own practice, Fitzhugh at 
least professed a belief in much the same method. Thus in 
1867 he said that “There can never be a truthful science of 
government; for human prescience can never foresee and 
provide for all the new circumstances that may arise. .. . 
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Wise statesmen will always act experimentally, tentatively, 
and pathologically, accordingly as change of times, manners, 
morals, surroundings, and varying circumstances, internal 
and extraneous, may dictate.’®® And it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the point that the present problem of the political 
scientist is that set for him by Fitzhugh: “Is the existing 
mode of government adapted to the wants of its subjects?” 

The one important theory of his books that has not had 
the future on its side is the one he considered most im- 
portant of all—his theory of slavery. But if we consider 
the principle for which he argued, protection for those 
unable to protect themselves, rather than the name itself, 
it is just as true that there has been an ever-growing tend- 
ency in that direction. Since the Civil War many of the 
evils which he asserted to be the result of freedom and 
of unlimited competition have been curbed, at least in part, 
through social legislation. Instead of the laissez faire 
principle of the fifties we have government regulation of 
wages, hours, methods of payment, employment contracts, 
and “unfair’”’ competition, of railroads, banks, factories and 
stores. The industrial laborer is not cared for by a system 
of domestic slavery, but this sort of legislation protects him 
to a far greater extent than in Fitzhugh’s time, partly be- 
cause of the power of the trade union, an institution appre- 
ciated by few other Southerners of the Civil War era. Only 
the very lowest industrial worker and the farm laborer have 
not yet been protected to any considerable extent. There 
we usually find non-unionized helplessness and frequently 
some form of peonage. That the system of restrictive leg- 
islation will gradually be extended to relieve them from 
the harsh results of a régime of free competition seems 
hardly open to question at the present time. 

In short, these theories and others that need not be re- 
peated here, are of more than momentary significance. It 
would be absurd to claim that Fitzhugh is a neglected genius, 
but it is by no means unreasonable to assert that the total 
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neglect of just such writers serves to over-emphasize certain 
aspects of the history of American political and social 
thought and so to subtract from the accuracy of the picture 
with which we are presented. Most of the lesser known 
publicists of the past are to be studied not so much for the 
intrinsic merit of their ideas as for the part they played in 
the thought of their time. In the thought of Fitzhugh both 
reasons are present. Widely read and frequently quoted in 
the six years before the fall of Sumpter, his theories were 
an important influence in the theory of the South. And, as 
I have tried to indicate, many of his ideas, including even 
some of those which are on the surface extreme to the point 
of arousing ridicule, having a bearing upon present day 
problems much greater than those to be found in most of 
the better known works of his time. The eloquent logic 
of Calhoun, the fiery plea for liberty of Garrison, the deep 
faith in popular government of Lincoln should not be neg- 
lected simply because they are easily linked up with spec- 
tacular historical events and because they are well known, 
but neither should we continue entirely to neglect the minor 
prophets, men whose names do not come to mind when a 
great controversy is mentioned, men about whom very little 
is now known but who were, in their own generation, of 
more than passing importance. It is in this group that we 
may well place the Virginian who began in 1849 to wage 
a sharp offensive against the whole theory of free society 
in order the better to defend the institution of domestic 
slavery. 
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TYPES OF COOPERATIVES* 


F. A. BUECHEL 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Coédperative marketing associations in this country may 
be roughly classed into three groups, viz., (1) local, (2) 
local-federated, (3) centralized. 

The locals in many instances have simply constituted 
the initial stage of development toward the local-federated 
type since the latter presupposes the existence of the for- 
mer. There are, however, cases in which the locals will 
continue permanently to exist as independent entities, as, 
for example, certain milk producers’ associations and as- 
sociations in the vicinity of urban centers dealing in 
highly perishable fruits and vegetables. In these cases the 
locals coincide with their respective markets, and, there- 
fore, may be looked upon as highly centralized types of 
organizations for that product. 

The great bulk of farm products, however, has to be 
moved from points of origin to distant places, and it is 
here that the vulnerable points of many local associations 
have manifested themselves. Professors Black and Price, 
in Bulletin 21, Minnesota Experiment Station, have made 
a list of sixteen reasons for the inadequacy of the locals 
thus far to cope with vital phases of the marketing prob- 
lem. The locals are frequently inadequate in the following 
particulars: 


WEAKNESSES OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


It frequently happens that the local is unable to control 
the quality of the product. It is a step in advance of in- 
dividual marketing, but quality can be controlled better, 
in many instances, by a central organization. 





*Paper read by Dr. Buechel before Institute for Codperation in 
Philadelphia, July, 1925. 
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Another point of inadequacy is the matter of standardi- 
zation of production. The locals are unable to carry out 
the matter of standardization, the selection of suitable 
varieties of seeds, for example. They are either unable 
to set up standards, or unable to get their members to live 
up to standards. Both federated and centralized types 
are better able to establish standards. 

The local is not in a position to properly adjust pro- 
duction to consumption. It cannot carry on advertising 
campaigns on a large scale, and if the supply happens to 
be excessive, it is unable to increase the demand to take 
up that supply. 

Inability to stabilize production is another defect of the 
locals. President Coolidge last fall, at the International 
Live Stock Show in Chicago, made the statement that or- 
derly production is the first step necessary preliminary 
to orderly marketing. It appears that the local is unable 
to stabilize production. 

The small local is unable to control consumption to fit 
production, or to control the flow to market. That is to 
say, it is unable adequately to handle the problem of 
storage. 

Proper distribution of the product, i.e., correct routing, 
cannot be taken care of by the local. The matter of rout- 
ing cars, for example, and getting the product where 
it is most needed seems to be something that the small 
local is unable to do. 

The local is unable to carry out systematic inspection. 
It is unable to look after claims with the railroad compa- 
nies, for example, with respect to rates and losses of vari- 
ous kinds. It is unable to develop a selling agency. It is 
not able to secure its finances in the cheapest markets. The 
Texas Cotton Association, for example, last year secured 
its money for 414 per cent by its ability to go into financial 
centers, whereas formerly 8 to 10 per cent interest had 
to be paid. 

The locals are weak in the matter of bargaining, and 
the development of a price policy. They are inadequate 
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in the matter of eliminating competitive wastes. It is a 
step in advance of competition between individual grow- 
ers, but there remains competition between a large number 
of small locals. 

They are unable to develop business practices, account- 
ing practice, and to elevate them to as high a point as 
might properly be done. The matter of utilization of by- 
products is not taken care of so adequately when you 
have a great number of isolated locals. They are unable 
to take care of by-products satisfactorily, and, of course, 
they are not able to carry on extensive research. 

Doubtless there are other defects of the locals, that is, 
inadequacies of the locals. By that I do not mean to say 
that the local ought to be eliminated because of these in- 
adequacies, but simply state that the matter of codperation 
must be extended beyond the locals. 


TYPES OF CENTRALIZED ASSOCIATIONS 


In order to overcome the shortcomings of the local as- 
sociations listed above, two types of centralized associa- 
tions have developed. The one, known as the federated, 
has been in process of development both here and in Eu- 
rope from almost the very beginning of the codperative 
commodity movement. It is a natural outgrowth of the 
local commodity associations, designed to supplement them 
and to obviate the shortcomings of the locals. 

The other, known as the centralized associations, have 
the same general objective as the federated in their ac- 
tivities upon the central market, viz., the elimination of 
competitive waste which is certain to prevail when either 
individual farmers or disconnected local associations at- 
tempt to sell products destined for a distant market. Both 
types of organization are in the main on a single commod- 
ity basis, so that the distinction between them cannot be 
drawn primarily on that line, as is sometimes attempted. 
There are, however, important differences between the 
two types in their methods of procedure. These differ- 
ences are partly explainable upon the basis of variation in 
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the character of products handled, in the psychology of 
the people involved, and the development of two rather 
distinctive philosophies. The federated type emphasizes 
the necessity of a well-informed membership, a spirit of 
coéperation, a homogeneous population, the spontaneous 
feeling of need for organization, and the development of 
local pride for products of high quality, as a prerequisite to 
the extension of effort into the central markets. The 
centralized type places greater reliance upon legal com- 
pulsion, the commercial appeal, outside organizers to stim- 
ulate the initial interest, and a highly efficient central office 
organization to take care of the details of the business as 
the necessary preliminaries to successful codperation. The 
exponents of the latter type hold to the idea that certain 
commodities do not lend themselves well to the formation 
of highly cohesive local association, and that the sponta- 
neous formation of local groups implies a fairly homo- 
geneous population with respect to nationality, economic 
well-being, and religion, a condition which does not prevail 
in large sections of the country. 

They, therefore, proceed on the basis of using high-power 
pursuasion, and sometimes external force, to bring mem- 
bers into the organization, rely upon legalistic devices to 
hold them there, in the firm conviction that, after the 
members have experienced the financial benefits of joint 
action in the association, codperative spirit and loyalty to 
the organization will follow. It cannot be said that the 
exponents of the centralized type have a lesser apprecia- 
tion of the desirability of an informed and loyal member- 
ship than do the exponents of the federated type. The 
former, i.e., the centralized, aim to develop the educational 
features after the organization has been formed through 
their field service departments; the latter, the federated, 
hold that an informed membership and loyalty to codpera- 
tive principles must precede an extension of joint activity 
inte the central markets, and that this can best be accom- 
plished by the union of local groups which have become 
thoroughly grounded in basic principles. 
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MARKETING PRACTICES AND IDEALS OF THE Two TYPES 


With respect to practices on the terminal markets, there 
is no sharp line of cleavage between the two types, and the 
tendency is for original differences to become less distinct, 
and for a gradual merging from one category into the 
other, in conformity with the needs of the organization as 
it develops. There are, however, certain differences more 
or less clearly defined. For example, in the matter of 
proportion of supply controlled, the centralized associa- 
tions consider it vital to control all or a large part of the 
supply in order to make collective bargaining effective. 
The federated merely desire control of a supply sufficient 
to obtain the volume necessary for economy of operation. 

With respect to price policy, the federated sell through 
regular channels, while the centralized try to sell at a 
forecast price, or at least with large receivers at the point 
of consumption. 

Again, the federated type lets the local decide when to 
move the product to market, while the centralized feeds 
the market. Under the federated type, title remains with 
the grower or local association, whereas under the central- 
ized type title is vested with the association when delivery 
is made. 

The federated usually allows locals to decide to which 
market to ship, while the centralized always assumes this 
function, although they may delegate it to a commercial 
or public agency. 

The federated allows locals to control quality under ad- 
vice, while the centralized takes charge of this function. 
In general, the federated pools by local units; the central- 
ized pools in large units. Both use the integrated method 
of selling. 

The two types differ most in the status of the local as- 
sociation. Federations retain the local associations as a 
unit in the organization in the matter of voting, of selecting 
representatives and directors, of determining matters of 
major policy, such as cannot be delegated to the board of 
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directors, and matters of contractual relationships. Con- 
tracts are between central organizations and locals rather 
than central and former. Growers are members of locals 
and locals are members of centrals. The local is the pool- 
ing unit, and reserves some right over packing, time of 
selling, and even the market to which the product is 
shipped. In the centralized association the farmer holds 
his membership with the central; contracts are held di- 
rectly with the central, and representation in the central 
is on the district or county, or some other basis. The local 
disappears as a part of the organization, and all functions 
except warehousing are performed by the central. The 
central usually sets up warehousing organizations as sub- 
sidiaries. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES 


Federations rely less upon membership contracts than 
do the centralized. The contracts are usually for a shorter 
time in the former than in the latter, and have a provision 
for termination upon notice at the end of any session, 
which the centralized does not usually have. 

The federations are inclined to a far more moderate use 
of liquidated damages and penalties than are the central- 
ized. Under the federated system the combining of two 
or more products or types of business is common. This 
is not permitted in the centralized. Under the latter, if 
a mutual relationship is desired between organizations, they 
may contract between themselves. 

Neither federated nor centralized organizations, as a 
rule, handle products for non-members. 

The federated types are more inclined to capital stock, 
while those in control of the centralized type believe that 
the non-stock association conforms more closely with the 
Clayton amendment of the anti-trust act. 

The federated type is more democratic; leadership, edu- 
cation, and incentive are regarded by its exponent as the 
most effective method, securing a loyal membership. The 
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centralized, on the other hand, relies more upon the legal 
contract to hold its members in line. 

We may then summarize the distinctive features of the 
centralized type as contrasted with the federated, as fol- 
lows: (a) It abolishes the local as a pooling unit; (b) it 
requires membership with the central instead of the local, 
and membership contracts are held on the same basis; 
(c) it exercises complete control of the product as to when 
to sell, where to sell, and how to grade and pack; (d) it 
has all the record keeping concentrated at the central 
offices; (e) it frequently develops a systematic method of 
instruction to its membership through its field service de- 
partment; (g) the spirit of codperation and loyalty is 
developed after the organization has been effected, rather 
than before the organization has been formed. In other 
words, it gravitates from professional organizers down 
to the membership, instead of arising spontaneously with 
local memberships and gradually enlarging its field of 
operation as in the federation of locals. 


MooT QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY THE CENTRALIZED TYPE 


While it is true that the weight of tradition, authority, 
and abstract reasoning seems decidedly to favor the fed- 
erated type of organization, the ability of the centralized 
type to secure rapid economic results should cause students 
of this problem to pause and re-examine the hypothesis 
upon which successful codperation is supposed to rest. It 
may be that certain important psychological factors as 
they apply to conditions in this country have been omitted, 
or not taken sufficiently into account; that the so-called 
fundamental principles of codperation, which have been de- 
duced largely from the experience of the Rochdale asso- 
ciations of England, the codperative credit associations of 
Germany and the commodity associations of Denmark and 
Ireland, need to be enlarged or their emphasis modified; 
that there has been a tendency to crystallize the so-called 
principles of codperation prematurely; and that more com- 
plete knowledge of all the factors involved will enable us 
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to formulate a theory or body of principles which will em- 
body both the federated and centralized type of organiza- 
tion. 

Certainly, when the percentage of the organizations 
operating on the central markets is equally divided, as it 
is at present, between the federated and centralized types, 
it can do no good to be dogmatic as to the type which has 
a monopoly on the fundamental principles. Scientific and 
objective studies will, without doubt, show that all the 
truth does not lie with either type and that the type of 
organization which will work best for any given commod- 
ity will embrace principles now embodied in each of the two 
types. 

As was previously pointed out, the federated type is the 
result of a slow growth, first of local associations and then 
of the consolidation of these associations into central fed- 
erations. Brief as has been the development of the co- 
déperative movement both here and abroad, opinion has 
already begun to crystallize around this method as the 
only safe one to follow in the formation of codperative or- 
ganizations. Recent development of the centralized type, 
however, has made it necessary that we carefully re-ex- 
amine the pillars upon which successful coédperation is sup- 
posed to rest; and moreover that we do it in an objective, 
scientific spirit with a view of determining what is really 
fundamental under a given set of conditions. 

Shall we, for example, apply literally the statements of 
H. G. Powell to every case, when he says, “It has been the 
experience of the past that farmers must feel the need of 
getting together to meet a crisis in their affairs; and the 
realization of the need must spring from within and not 
be forced upon them from without by the enthusiasm of 
some opportunist who seeks to unite the farmers on the 
principle that organization is a good thing.” And again, 
“It is a fundamental that the unit of each agricultural in- 
dustrial organization formed to distribute and sell farm 
crops or for business purposes must lie in a relatively 
small area.” “There have been many attempts,” he pro- 
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ceeds to say, “to amalgamate the growers of a single crop 
in different sections into one large organization, just as 
the Knights of Labor formerly attempted to amalgamate 
different laboring men into one central organization. None 
of these efforts have succeeded.” According to Powell, 
the local association should sell its products under a local 
brand, thus preserving the element of local pride and 
local rivalry. 

Commenting upon this philosophy of Powell and others 
who hold this view, a recent writer has this to say: “If 
marketing associations to be successful must be the child 
of necessity and the mother, a spirit of codperation, organi- 
zations of the overnight type are doomed to be failures. 
Born neither of necessity nor of the spirit of codperation, 
they are created by professional organizers.” He goes on 
to say, “Of the eighteen associations organized by Market 
Director Weinstock, of California, sixteen consisted of 
growers and a central agency and not of local associations 
and a central agency. Mass-organization of codperatives is 
not only divorced from a spirit of codperation but also from 
group organization of local farmers.” 

“In practice,” says this writer, “successful codperatives 
are now in operation in which there was originally no ap- 
peal to local pride or spirit of codperation. Appeal to the 
spirit of codperation was made after rather than before 
organization, and it was developed and not spontaneous.” 

Such writers as the last one quoted hold that not in the 
coéperative appeal but in the price appeal lies the power of 
the centralized association, such as the raisin-growers of 
California. The price appeal, backed up by the law, they 
contend, is quite as effective as dire need and a spirit of 
coéperation as a basis for successful codperation. The dic- 
tum that “codperatives depend upon coédperation,” they hold, 
should not be taken too literally, for they say such a method 
requires too long a time for its consummation; foreigners 
and frequently native Americans will not form locals; and, 
finally, in the long run the federated type is liable to be less 
beneficial economically and financially than the centralized 
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associations since a large percentage of locals fail to affiliate 
and continue to compete among themselves. 

It is not inconceivable that a great deal of ill feeling 
might arise between those who favor the one or the other 
type of central organization. There is danger of making 
a fetish or creed out of a given type of organization and 
of creating a spirit of dogmatism that will be detrimental 
to the best progress of farmer business organizations. One 
of the principal merits of this institute doubtless will prove 
to be that it will stimulate more men to search out the truly 
vital principles of successful codperation. Some of these 
principles will be found to exist in each type of organiza- 
tion and future organizations will come to involve the blend- 
ing of these principles in a way that will best accomplish 
the purpose in view. The commodity to be handled and 
the people involved in its production should determine the 
type of organization, and this should be readily adjustable 
for each specific case. No set formula can ever be worked 
out for the solution of the problems relating to codperation 
any more than that such a formula can be worked out for 
any other economic problem. The danger to coéperation is 
that there are those who demand such a formula and others 
who claim to have discovered it. 





HUGO PREUSS TALKS ON THE WEIMAR 
CONSTITUTION 


FREDERICK F. BLACHLEY AND MIRIAM E. OATMAN 
Institute for Government Research, Washington, D. C. 


It was the middle of last May; all the horse-chestnut trees 
in Berlin were blooming; it would have been a joy to ride 
out to the suburban section, Griinewald, even if there had 
been no other purpose in our going than to enjoy the spring 
afternoon. But we had a definite and exciting errand; we 
were to have an interview in his own home with Dr. Hugo 
Preuss, “the father of the Weimar constitution.” It was 
as if one could discuss the Constitution of the United States 
with Hamilton or Madison. 

We were received in a handsome drawing-room by a 
corpulent man, apparently not much past middle age, 
friendly, likable, radiating a sense of personal power, mental 
force, inward energy. He introduced his son, an intelligent 
and thoughftul young man, who speaks English very well. 
As we were accompanied by Dr. Grossmann of the Amerika- 
Institut, who had arranged for the interview, we were as- 
sured of interpreters in case of need. The conversation 
was an amazing mixture of English and German, since we 
all spoke both languages in varying proportions; sometimes 
a phrase from still another togue was used by way of eluci- 
dation. A grammarian would have needed a funeral at 
once; but we, a group of political scientists, were happy in 
understanding one another. 

“So you are interested in our constitution?” said Preuss. 
“Not all Americans consider it worth their while to study 
foreign constitutions. During the Weimar convention an 
American said to me: ‘Why do you rack your brains like 
this, over making a constitution for Germany? Just take 
the Constitution of the United States, translate it into Ger- 
man—which can be done in an hour or two—and you will 
have the finest constitution in the world, with no work!’ 
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However, he was not alone in this opinion; many Germans 
shared it in some degree. The convention was held while 
Wilson was at the zenith of his career—Wilson war Gott. 
A considerable demand was made at Weimar for a presi- 
dency exactly like the presidency of the United States, with 
all powers unbeschrankt. But I kept saying, ‘Wait, wait.’ 
Then came Wilson’s fal! from power, the deadlock between 
the President and Congress; and it was plain that your sys- 
tem had faults which we should try to avoid.” 

By this time we were in a bright morning-room, seated 
about a hospitable table, and enjoying one of those German 
teas which begin with tarts and whipped cream cakes and 
end with savory sandwiches and raspberry syrup. There 
we talked and talked until the brightness faded and the 
spring evening began to fall. 

We asked whether the popularly elected president, so 
new a figure in a parliamentary government, was a defin- 
nitely thought-out part of the Weimar constitutional theory, 
or a concession to popular feeling. Preuss answered frank- 
ly: “Both. There was a great fight over this point in the 
convention, and a strong demand for election by the people. 
But I think that he is needed as a kind of balance to the 
Reichstag; if he is to function in this capacity he must have 
the strength that comes from his being the choice of the 
people.” 

“Can he abuse his powers?” we inquired. 

“Many provisions in the constitution are designed to 
guard against this possibility. If the president has a great 
popular majority and strong support in the Reichstag, of 
course the extent of his power is not an important ques- 
tion; all will work harmoniously. But suppose that a 
president, enjoying tremendous personal prestige and elected 
by an enormous majority, has not the support of the 
Reichstage; what can he do? True, he can dismiss the 
ministry, if he believes that he knows more than the Reichs- 
tag about public opinion; but this does not mean that he 
can begin personal government, since no act of his is valid 
unless countersigned by a minister. He must at once form 
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a new cabinet, subject to the confidence of the Reichstag. 
The president acts as a sort of regulator—another popular 
organ over against the Reichstag, yet always under it, in the 
sense that all his acts must be countersigned by a minister 
acceptable to it.” 

We asked a question concerning the powers of the Reichs- 
rat, or upper house of parliament. 

“The Reichsrat is an outgrowth of the old Bundesrat,” 
said Preuss, “but with a very greatly changed and dimin- 
ished competence. The particularistic tendencies of the last 
two years, by weakening the power of the lower house, 
have unduly increased that of the upper house. Bavaria— 
the South Carolina of Germany—through her chief repre- 
sentative at the convention—her John Calhoun—fought to 
give the upper house more power. She particularly opposed 
the provision permitting the administration to lay bills 
before the Reichstag even against the will of the Reichsrat. 
By the way, the need for asking the approval of the 
Reichsrat can be avoided altogether, when parties in the 
lower house can reach an agreement, by having any desired 
bill initiated by the people. In the Prussian Landtag this 
is quite often done.” 

One of us had been scribbling on a bit of paper, trying to 
devise a form of words which would express our meaning 
very exactly. At last we said that from studying the 
Weimar constitution carefully, and measuring the extent 
and nature of the powers given to the president, the two 
houses, the administration, and the people, we had concluded 
that the great mass of power in the actual operation of the 
government had been given to the Reichstag and the re- 
sponsible cabinet, which were meant to be the chief govern- 
mental organs. Therefore, it seemed to us a fair descrip- 
tion to say: The German constitution establishes a govern- 
ment which is a representative democracy in principle, 
parliamentary in form. Did he agree to this? 

He did; but he would not have us forget that the govern- 
ment is the people’s. “Power lies always with the people 
in the last instance,” he said. Yet he would not have the 
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people exercise direct power too often. Moreover, he would 
have the central government strong. “The Reich has great 
legislative powers,” he remarked, “but not nearly enough 
administrative powers.” 

We mentioned our approval of the provisions by which 
it is made possible for the German parliament to amend the 
constitution, as opposed to our own difficult and burdensome 
methods of amendment. He said, “The old constitutions 
made a sharp distinction between le pouvoir constituant and 
le pouvoir constitué. Today we feel that this distinction is 
no longer valid; that le pouvoir constituant ist immer da!” 

Thus the talk went on for hours; we made some half- 
hearted polite attempts to leave, but Dr. Preuss would not 
have it so. At last we could stay no longer, for very shame’s 
sake. We thanked our host for the honor and privilege of 
the interview and for his kindness in answering our many 
questions. He replied that we were extremely welcome; 
that he would gladly reply to further questions, and that 
he hoped we would come again to him with any others 
which might occur to us. 

We rode back through the dusky trees and sat at a little 
table by the stream in the Tiergarten, and drank beer, and 
talked of the new Germany and its political and social in- 
stitutions. All the things that Preuss had said to us were 
of help in understanding. The sense of comradeship grow- 
ing out of a communion of interests, which had made 
warmth and light as we talked with him, remained with us. 
We felt that we had left a friend in that Griinewald home. 

Now comes the heavy news that Hugo Preuss is dead. 
But his work endures. 
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THE EVER-CHANGING CHURCH 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


The history of the Christian church may be approached 
from many viewpoints, but one of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches is the functional. The history of the church shows 
continuous change and re-adaptation to the social environ- 
ment. From the time that the followers of Jesus numbered 
about 120 (Acts 1:15) until the church counted the whole 
population of Europe except the Mohammendans in its 
membership, great and various changes in structure and 
function occurred. At first, the disciples were a mere 
handful of discouraged, bewildered Jews in the City of 
Jerusalem. The number twelve seems to have had some 
sacredness, because about the first act of organization they 
did was to choose by lot a man to succeed Judas who had 
killed himself. Peter again took the lead and through his 
influence a considerable number were added to the little 
band (Acts 2:41). Their bewilderment began to give way 
to somewhat fanatical preaching, and came into conflict 
with the peace officials of the city. Discrimination seems 
to have occurred when “They had all things in common,” 
and the Hellenic Jews objected that their widows were not 
properly cared for. The twelve then called their followers 
together, and at a popular meeting announced that more sys- 
tematic provision should be made for those in need. One 
Stephen was chosen with six others to supervise the distri- 
bution of supplies. Stephen developed quite a reputation 
as a speaker, also; his boldness finally resulted in his being 
killed by a mob. Somewhat by accident more extensive 
missionary work came to occupy their attention, and when 
Saul of Taraus joined the Christians, the Drang nach 
Westen (to alter a well-known phrase) had begun. Pro- 
fessor Harnack says that the early church was distinguished 
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by “an absence of all institutions whatsoever.”' But in the 
trial and error, hit and miss, fashion of the first one or two 
decades institutions were in the making; here they had 
their genesis. 

The very fact that St. Paul could address letters to an 
ekklesia is positive evidence of the beginning of institutions ; 
a local organization had started. Very early the Corin- 
thian church learned the Pauline doctrine concerning mar- 
riages; by his influence he attempted to regulate the mar- 
riage of members of his churches (I Cor. 7). A group 
consciousness was developing: “Now concerning the col- 
lection for the saints, as I have given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye” (I Cor. 16-1); one group of 
Christians owed a duty to others who were less fortunate. 
This collection brought Paul into his first important con- 
flict with the Roman authorities; other conflicts had been 
relatively unimportant, but this one resulted in his being 
taken to Rome, where he had wanted to go very much, 
though under other circumstances than those which took 
him there. He was in prison there; the so-called prison 
Epistles may not be genuine Pauline letters, but they some- 
how got his name attached to them. Some time before the 
composition of the first letter to Timothy the churches had 
acquired officials known as bishops and deacons, though the 
deaconate seems to go back to the primitive Jerusalem 
church. Rules concerning conflict between ruling elders 
and non-official members were handed down (I Tim. 5:17ff.) 
Titus is reminded of his responsibility to appoint elders .in 
each city of Crete (Titus 1:5). In the epistles of James 
and John I the churches were told that serving the material 
needs of the “bretheren” is not an optional benevolence, 
but is of the very nature of the religion they profess. Spe- 
cialization of functions within the church has already taken 
place; elders seem to be the spiritual guides of the local 
group and deacons the officials in charge of money and 





i1Harnack, Adolph, The Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, footnote, 
p. 151. Quoted with approval from Uhlhorn. 
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property. Paul urged “like-mindedness” among the follow- 
ers of Jesus. He suggests that a Christian should marry 
a Christian and not a pagan; the effort is made to weld 
the group more strongly by endogamy (I Cor. 7:39). 
Celibacy for both men and women is extolled. (I Cor. 
7 :31-38). 

In the New Testament documents the seeds were sown 
for two institutions of the pastristic and medieval churches ; 
celibacy which led men and women to adopt the lives of 
anchorites, cenobites and monastics, and charity which de- 
veloped to undreamed of proportions.” ... So far from 
being satisfied with private almsgiving, early Christianity 
instituted, apparently from the first, a church fund (Ter- 
tullian’s arca), and associated charity very closely with the 
cultus and officials of the church.”? Harnack says that by 
250 A.D., the church at Rome was spending 5,000 to 10,000 
pounds annually for relief.* One of the best witnesses to 
the extensive charity of the Christians is Julian the Apostate, 
who became emperor in 367: “These godless Galileans feed 
not only their own poor but ours; our poor lack our care.””* 
Julian attempted to restore paganism as the imperial reli- 
gion, and one of the means of doing it was to be imitation 
of Christian charity. The various forms of charity are 
indicated by the following classification: alms in general; 
support of Christian teachers and officials; support of 
widows and orphans; support of the sick, infirm, and dis- 
abled ; care of prisoners and people languishing in the mines ; 
care of poor people needing burial and the dead in general; 
care of slaves; care of those visited by calamities ; churches 
providing work and insisting that all able-bodied Christians 
work; care of brethern on a journey and of churches in 
poverty and peril. St. Paul declared that those who do not 
work should not eat (II Thess. 3:12); but very soon this 
injunction turned out to have an obverse: “It is beyond 





2Harnack, op. cit., p. 155. 

3Jbid., p. 157. 

*Ibid., p. 162. Quoted from Julian. 
5Ibid., p. 153. 
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question . . . that a Christian brother could demand work 
from the church and that the church had to furnish him 
with work.’ The early church was a labor union as well 
as an ark of salvation. 

The general ignorance among Protestant clergy and lay- 
men concerning the reason for Rome’s becoming the center 
of Christendom is responsible for much of the prejudice 
toward the Roman Church to this day. Rome was the place 
where both Paul and Peter died; that added to her prestige. 
But her benevolence was known wherever Christian com- 
munities existed; Corinth, Syria, Arabia and Cappadocia 
unite in proclaiming the church at Rome *o be, in the words 
of Ignatius, “the leader of love.” The things which led to 
Rome’s primacy are thus summarized by Harnack: “From 
the close of the first century the Roman church was in a 
position of practical primacy over Christendom. It had 
gained this position as the church of the metropolis, as the 
church of Peter and Paul; as the community which had 
done most of the catholicizing and unification of the 
churches, and, above all, as the church which was not only 
vigilant and alert but ready to aid any poor or suffering 
church throughout the empire with gifts.’ 

Long before there was any formal unity in Christendom 
there was an unofficial confederation. Between the time 
of the death of Antoninus Pius in 161 and the accession of 
Constantine in 313 almost all of the Roman provinces except 
Egypt had been episcopally organized.* Rainy thinks that, 
while the bishop supervised church affairs, he was not 
greatly exalted above the presbyters before 180 A.D. From 
the end of the first century Harnack thinks that the 
church has become a definitely organized institution 
identified by the fact that it “embraced holy persons, holy 
books, holy doctrine, and a sanctifying cultus.’”*° The let- 





®Ibid., p. 176. 
"Ibid., p. 485. 

8Jbid., p. 480. 

®*The Ancient Catholic Church, pp. 35-87. 
1090p. cit., p. 398. 
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ters of the original disciples and Paul were circulated, com- 
mentaries on them by distinguished Christians were known 
in many parts of the empire, the general currency of the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed by the middle of the third century, 
the mutual aid of churches and the growing body of martyrs 
gave the Christian church a psychological unity long before 
it attained a formal unity through the adoption of the 
Nicene Creed in 325. With the promulgation of the Nicene 
Creed bearing the imprimatur of Constantine the church 
began to assume a formal unity; it now had an irreducible 
minimum of beliefs. The Christian religion as represented 
by “one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church” became a part of 
the luggage of the imperial State henceforth—barring un- 
important lapses. In 391 Theodosius I issued the following 
decree: “Sacrifices of the pagans, and entering of temples, 
and the worship of images in the City of Rome and vicinity 
the Emperors have prohibited at this time, under pain of 
the severest penalty, also in accordance with the decisions 
and their duties stipulated in the tenth law concerning the 
pagans at Albinum.”"* This was supplemented by a 
special edict concerng Egypt: ‘Sacrifices throughout 
Egypt, and the entering of temples, and all worship of the 
Gods by sacrifices Theodosius M. Aquileiae prohibited 
through the institution of the eleventh law concerning the 
pagans.'? That was not the last heard of “the pagans,” 
but it is a landmark in the adoption of Christianity as a 
State religion; the church and the empire have become in- 
creasingly one and inseparable. 

Under various bishops the Roman See had presumed to 





11Chronologia Codicis Theodosiani, Vol. I, p. 134, edited by Jacobus 
Gothofredus. “Sacrificia Paganorum, templorumque aditum, cul- 
tumque simulacrorum in urbe Roma & finitimis inhibuere hoc tempore 
Imperatores, sub severissimis poenis, etiam iudicibus eorumque officiis 
propositis 1. 10 de paganis ad Albinum. P.F.V.” 

12Jbid., “Sacrificia per Aegyptum, templorumque aditum, omnemque 
per sacrificia Deorum cultum, hoc tempore inhibuit Theodosius M. 
Aquileiae constitutus 1. 11 de paganis.” 
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speak with authority before the time of Pope Leo I (440- 
461 A.D.). In the second century Victor assumed the role 
of interpreter of ecclesiastical orthodoxy regarding the time 
of Easter; heretical baptism was denounced in the third 
century by Stephen, who threatened to break off relations 
with eastern bishops; by the end of the fourth century 
Innocent I boldly asserted the primacy of the Roman See.** 
Long before this Constantinople had become the home of 
the Emperors; the Bishop of Rome was the most distin- 
guished person in Italy, and frequently the most able. In 
452 Leo I interposed on behalf of Italian Christians with 
Attila, and in 455 he again acted as a civil official on the 
invasion of Genseric.** Justinian conferred authority on 
the “bishops and chief men” of Italy to choose civil adminis- 
trators and to enforce a system of weights and measures.*® 
The Roman bishops exercised civil functions of necessity ; 
it is not to be supposed that this additional authority was 
distasteful, but circumstances led the church to active par- 
ticipation in affairs of State in the early centuries, when 
the empire was breaking into many parts under the re- 
peated invasions of the northern barbarians. 

In not a dissimilar way the church entered the field of 
education. More than 300 years before Christ the Greeks 
had a system of primary, secondary, and higher education. 
Somewhat later the Romans developed a similar system, 
modeled to some extent on the Greek pattern.*® Many of 
the Christian leaders were trained in pagan schools: Chry- 
sostom, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Augustine, etc. But 
“Christian education” was necessary for the children of 
Christian parents, otherwise they might lapse into paganism 
under the influence of pagan teachers. Some drill in the 
beliefs of Christians occurred in the catechetical classes. The 





18Rainy, op. cit., p. 313. 

147 bid., p. 506. 

18Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book for Mediaeval History, p. 87. 
16Cubberley, History of Education, pp. 42, 67. 
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Apologists of the second and third centuries busied them- 
selves with answering the attacks of learned pagans.” A 
distinctly Christian literature was created. Centers of 
learning flourished in Alexandria, Athens and the cities of 
Asia Minor ; some of the important teachers were Christians. 
Gradually the idea spread throughout the empire that 
“., . the Faith, which is to say the Scrpitures, contained 
the sum of knowledge needful for salvation, and, indeed, 
everything that men should seek to know.** “. . . so far as 
any interest survived in zoology, or physics, or astronomy, 
it also was absorbed in curious Christian endeavors to educe 
an edifying conformity between the statements or refer- 
ences of Scripture and the round of phenomena of the nat- 
ural world.*® This was the patristic influence which all but 
supplanted the lay schools in the early Middle Ages; it nar- 
rowed intellectual interests to the practical pursuit of sal- 
vation in another world. 

During the early Middle Ages an occasional scholar in a 
monastery showed some excellence; not often elsewhere was 
writing or learning pursued with effectiveness. Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville in the early part of the seventh century, 
is an exception. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
learning was most ardently sought in the monasteries of 
England. When Charlemagne became impressed with the 
sorry state of education at his court and among the clergy, 
he sent to England for Alcuin, whom he put in charge of 
the Palace School, at which the monarch himself was some- 
times present.2° Alcuin was made head of the monastery of 
St. Martin of Tours, which became a center of learning in 
the Frankish dominions. The most important literary 
product of England in the seventh and eighth centuries 
was the Ecclesiastical History of England, by the Venerable 
Bede of the Monastery of Wearmouth and Jarrow in Nortli- 
umbria. But wherever intellectual life existed it existed 





1TWalker, A History of the Christian Church, p. 50ff. 
18Taylor, H. O., The Medieval Mind, Vol. I, p. 69. 
197 bid., p. 70. 

20Walker, op. cit., p. 207. 
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for the good which it could do in the extension and purifi- 
cation of Christianity ; secular learning did not die out com- 
pletely, but it was insignificant in quantity when compared 
with “Christian education.”** The cathedral schools arose 
to give a rudimentary education to the clergy of the bish- 
opric.”2 It was possible for a man to secure some education 
as a layman, but the only way that an intellectually inclined 
woman could do so was to enter a nunnery. In the later 
Middle Ages universities arose which drew students from 
all over Europe; such was the University of Paris, but it 
was conducted by clerical teachers. It was an independent 
“corporation,” just like an artisan’s guild, and on occasion 
the students and faculty might strike and leave the city, 
if the municipal authorities did not treat them as they 
thought they should be treated. Oxford and Cambridge 
originated as schools of the church, as well as others in Italy 
and Germany. 

The educational tradition was quite firmly fixed in the 
culture of the Middle Ages, and it persisted into modern 
times. When Luther broke with the Roman church, he 
appealed to the German officials to establish schools which 
would aid in the establishment of the Reformation. Calvin’s 
theocracy at Geneva did not neglect the schools. The Mas- 
sachusetts colony in 1642 and 1647, “for the first time in 
the English-speaking world, ordered that children be taught 
‘to read and understand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of the country,’ and that schools be established 
by the towns under penalty if they refused todo so.2* From 
this date in the United States the separation of the church 
from education has continued unabated. The religious or- 
ganization and the town of Massachusetts were so nearly 
the same that this did not seem a departure from precedent; 
the town as a political unit was the logical administrator 
of public affairs which should assume control of education. 





21Taylor, op. cit., p. 250. 
22Cubberley, op. cit., p. 97. 
*87bid., p. 506, 
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But that was the beginning of the differentiation of the ed- 
ucational function and of its loss by the church. In the 
early history of the church there was an integrating proc- 
ess by which the church gained complete control of educa- 
tion, but in the seventeenth century a differentiating process 
set in which in the United States and most of Europe has 
resulted in the establishment of State schools. In some 
States of the United States it has been proposed in recent 
years to prohibit primary and secondary education to the 
church altogether. The Roman Catholic Church retains 
its parochial schools, but they are of diminishing importance 
as compared with the public schools. The Protestant 
churches found and operate colleges and universities, but 
even those, unaided by the State, have a way of becoming 
independent of ecclesiastical control through endowments 
which render denominational support unnecessary. This 
is one function which the church has very generally lost. 
In the history of western Europe the church has played 
no small part as a recognized part of the State. Churchmen 
have been among the distinguished advisers of kings, 
chancellors of feudal dominions and kingdoms, and diplo- 
mats. Locally priests, abbots and monks have actively par- 
ticipated in government. “By a natural feeling, the minister 
of Christ was esteemed the proper person to see justice 
done between man and man, to interpose the warnings of 
the church against perjury, and to superintend the ordeal; 
as chief of the educated class he would speak with authority 
upon all questions of succession and contract; he guarded 
the standards of measure and weight; to him the serf might 
appeal if he were overworked; and he controlled the reve- 
nues out of which the poor were relieved.** When a mem- 
ber of the clergy commanded that something be done, it 
had a double sanction back of it; in case of his acting in 
the capacity of a government official, it had the authority 
of the soldiers of the noble or king back of it; in the event 
that he gave orders as an ecclesiastic, he had back of him 





24Pearson, Charles H., History of England During the Early and 
Middle Ages, pp. 314, 315. 
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the power of excommunication. An excommunicated per- 
son could not receive any of the sacraments of the church, 
which in the Middle Ages were believed to be essential to 
salvation; and he could not be buried, in case of death, in 
consecrated ground. The fear of hell and the belief that 
the church controlled the means of escape from it provided 
all the authority that was needed to bring the recalcitrant 
layman back into the path of rectitude and to induce him 
to submit to whatever penance was assessed. In the later 
Middle Ages a modified form of excommunication known 
as the interdict was invented for use against a rebellious 
noble or king. Professor Seignobos says: “In the eleventh 
century the ‘interdict’ began to be employed against the 
lord who braved the excommunication. The clergy deprived 
of the sacraments not only the suzerain, but all the people 
in his dominions; in all the length and breadth of his pos- 
sessions no one could be married or buried, the church bells 
were not rung; the people chastised together with their 
suzerain were obliged to fast, and to let the hair grow as 
a sign of mourning. Thus did the clergy force the lords to 
respect the laws of religion, and also prevent them from 
taking possession of the property of the church.”* An 
enemy noble might invade the domains of the interdicted 
lord with the entire approval of the church, and it was ex- 
pected that the suffering subjects of the recalcitrant lord 
would not fight for him with any degree of enthusiasm. 
The acquisition of power by the popes was slow and grad- 
ual, but it had started before the time of Leo I, and aside 
from a few temporary setbacks at the hands of strong em- 
perors it had not ceased to increase. Pope Nicholas II was 
one of the strongest and most able of the medieval popes. 
He established friendly alliances with different monarchs 
and higher nobles in order to balance the traditional power 
of the Holy Roman Emperor over the papacy. In 1059 he 
issued a decree which forbade lay investiture of abbots and 
bishops with the symbols of their offices; this would deprive 





25Mediaeval and Modern Civilization, p. 90. 
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the nobility of the power to appoint political favorites and 
would give the Pope a firmer hold on the higher clergy. In 
the same year he issued another decree which transferred 
the election of the Pope from the populace of Rome to the 
cardinalate. In 1076 Gregory VII demonstrated the power 
of the papacy in a forceful way: he excommunicated the 
Emperor, Henry IV, and released all his subjects from 
obedience. An uprising of his subjects led by the nobles 
demanded that Henry satisfy the demands of the Pope or 
be deposed by force within a year. Henry’s dramatic pil- 
grimage to Canossa proclaimed his surrender to the head 
of the church, and it was concrete evidence of the power 
of the Pope as head of an international organization more 
powerful than any government. Walker says of Innocent 
III, who became Pope in 1198, that “no Pope ever had 
higher conceptions of the papal office, and under him the 
papacy reached its highest actual power.’”*® At the insti- 
gation of Innocent the stubborn Emperor Otto IV was 
declared not to be the emperor; he was defeated by the 
French King, Philip II, and Innocent’s nominee, Frederick 
II, became emperor. Thus the Pope proved the supremacy 
of the papacy to the world. Later Innocent had occasion to 
humble Philip II, because he had unjustly divorced his wife; 
he separated Alfonso of Leon from a wife too closely akin 
to him; King Peter of Aragon received his kingdom as a 
fief from the Pope; King John of England was forced to 
submit to the Pope or lose his kingdom, and as evidence 
of his submission received his own kingdom as a fief from 
the Pope.** . 

But another ferment was going on throughout Europe 
which was destined to differentiate ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical functions; that was the beginnings of nationalism. It 
was in 1213 that King John became the vassal of Innocent 
III. When the nobles forced John to sign Magna Charta 
in 1215, Innocent denounced it as an injury to his vassal, 
which was quite the proper thing for a feudal overlord 





26Op. cit., pp. 286, 287. 
27Walker, op. cit., p. 288. 
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to do, but Magna Charta was not destroyed, and it marks 
the beginning of the estrangement between England and 
the papacy which culminated in the break under King Henry 
VIII. With the accession of Hugh Capet to the Duchy of 
France the consolidation of the great feudatories around 
the Ile de France began. Philip Augustus added all of the 
English holdings except Aquitaine on the continent to his 
dominions; Auvergne and other southern provinces were 
later conquered. Jean d’Arc is the symbol of the rising 
nationalism of France. Less than a decade after the death 
of Jean d’Arc King Charles VII, supported by the clergy 
and nobles, adopted the “pragmatic sanction” which secured 
relief from papal taxes and interferences.** A hundred 
years before this the Statute of Provisors had forbidden 
the Pope to make ecclesiastical appointments in England; 
disputes which arose between papal and royal authorities led 
to the necessity of the Statute of Praemumire, which forbade 
the appeal of cases to ecclesiastical courts outside of Eng- 
land. Thus there was a growing consciousness of the dis- 
tinction between the functions of government and those of 
the church. The initiative was always taken by the govern- 
ment concerned; it was the active agent in pairing down the 
functions of the papacy. When Henry VIII broke with the 
papacy in 1534, he announced the supremacy of the State 
over the church. Similar acts occurred at different times 
elsewhere in Europe, but the complete separation of the 
formal connection of church and State had begun. The 
establishment of the United States following the Revolu- 
tion marked the first constitutional provision for such sep- 
aration. The church has never had direct political func- 
tions in this country. 

The church has not only possessed political power in the 
past, but it has had economic resources of tremendous pro- 
portions. With few exceptions the church obtained its 


property in its early history and down through the Middle 


Ages by gifts. Counts, dukes, kings, and emperors made 
donations of land and improvements and serfs to monasteries 





28] bid., p. 318. 
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and churches. Under the feudal system a noble might re- 
ceive his own domain as a fief from the Pope, as King John 
of England did; as the Pope’s vassal John paid him a 
thousand marks annually. The foundation and growth of 
St. Peter’s, Gloucester, is an excellent example of the way 
property was acquired; it was founded by Wulphere, first 
king of Mercia, in 680; his brother superintended its build- 
ing, and a nephew endowed it; Eva, third abbess, added to 
its revenues; in 823 King Beornulph of Mercia bestowed 
part of his possessions upon it; manors in the early part of 
the eleventh century were given St. Peter’s by Wilfin le Rue; 
Hugh, son of William the Conqueror, gave Kilpeck Priory 
to it in 1134; Lord Brimsfield founded Gloucester Hall at 
Oxford, to be used at first exclusively by St. Peter’s monks; 
King Edward II was buried in St. Peter’s, and large sums 
of money came in from pilgrims.*® By William the Con- 
queror’s time the Archbishop of Canterbury held an estate 
in Middlesex of no less than 100 hides (12,000 acres), 
“and in 832 the archbishop or his church had 104 hides at 
Harrow.’*® Maitland says that “the ‘manses’ which the 
kings throw about by fives and tens and twenties are no 
small holdings, but hides each of which contains, or is for 
fiscal purposes deemed to contain, some 120 acres of arable 
land together with stretches, often wide stretches, of wood, 
meadow, and waste, the extent of which varies from case 
to case.’*!| The same process occurred in France.** Just 
before the church property was nationalized in France in 
1789 the annual income amounted to something like $100,- 
000,000.** In order to give concreteness to this description 
of the economic resource of the church a further estimate 
will be given for England: “. . . we may say that in round 
figures the monasteries named in my list have, according 





29Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicorum, Vol. I, p. 531ff. 

80Maitland, F. W., Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 224. 

317 bid., p. 228. 

82Lesne, Emile, Histoire de la Propriete Ecclesiastique en France, 
bks, 1-3. 

88Davis, W. S., A History of France, pp. 251-252. 
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to the Valor Ecclesiasticus, a gross income of a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds and a net income of a hundred 
and thirty-five, and that the temporal gross income included 
in these figures amounts to a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds and the temporal net income to a hundred and ten 
thousand. But we must not forget that no college or 
friaries, and but few hospitals, have been taken into ac- 
count.** In 1910, according to Coulton’s method of calcu- 
lating exchange, the income of 160,000 pounds would have 
been equal to about 2,720,000 pounds.* That was quite a 
tidy income for the country of England alone. 

One of the cardinal points of Wycliffe’s charges against 
the church was its accumulation of vast wealth. He main- 
tained that the functions of the church were primarily 
spiritual and that the great possessions of the church tended 
to reduce the importance of the spiritual functions. Henry 
VIII in England wanted a divorce, but he also wanted the 
revenues which had been going to the church. Frederick 
of Saxony was induced to support Luther to a considerable 
extent because separation from Rome would increase his 
own revenues. The governments had systems of taxation, 
and so did the papacy; thus, property was taxed by both 
agencies. The rising tide of nationalism led political lead- 
ers and intellectual leaders to question the wisdom of papal 
taxation. When the princes were supported by their own 
clergy, they could count on the support of the populace, if 
it came to a question of deciding matters by force of arms; 
the interdict had lost some of its force since Innocent III. 
The growth of trade had increased national wealth im- 
mensely ; this gave the princes and kings more independence, 
because even without the revenues of lands held by the 
church they could finance governmental undertakings, 
which might include war on the Pope. Successively in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe the property of the Roman 
church was expropriated by national governments; it might 
be given over in part to a new national church, or kept in 





84Savine, Alexander, Oxford Studies, Vol. I, p. 100. 
85Coulton, G. G., A Mediaeval Garner, p. 677. 
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the hands of the government. In the United States a na- 
tional church has never existed. Some vestige of ideas 
of the established church, however, have crept into our 
thinking and have appeared in the form of reduced rail- 
road rates for the clergy and the release of church prop- 
erty from taxation. The total amount of church property 
in the country is in the aggregate very great, but relatively 
it is small. Furthermore, only a comparatively few churches 
have endowments which yield an income as interest or rent; 
they are mainly dependent upon annual contributions of 
members. The only economic significance of the church in 
the United States is found in the fact that its property is 
not directly productive of economic goods, but it is supposed 
to render services of a different order, including salvation. 

But more ominous than the loss of the functions which 
have just been discussed is the decline of the charity work of 
the organized church. It is frequently stated that, although 
the church does not actually administer charity, it is re- 
sponsible for the existence of a public opinion which will 
see that it is done; there is some weight to that argument, 
but orthodox sermons and orthodox Sunday school litera- 
ture lay only incidental stress upon it now. It is certainly 
not the organic part of church work which it was in the 
time of Paul or in the third century, or in the medieval 
church. In sixteen out of sixty-nine communities in rural 
Texas all or a part of the charitable work is done through 
the churches. In the cities a small amount of charity is ad- 
ministered by the churches, but as charity is now under- 
stood the churches are not equipped with either personnel 
or resources to administer it; the pastor may act as a social 
worker and codéperate with charity organizations to relieve 
poverty, starvation and sickness. Blackmar and Gillin lay 
down the following principles of “scientific charity”: “the 
helpless must be taught to help themselves; the work test 
should be applied to all persons to the extent of their work- 
ing power; indiscriminate giving is dangerous and should 
be prohibited ; every gift should be for permanently helping 
the recipients; relief, when given, should be adequate but 
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earefully supervised; the rehabilitation of the dependent 
family—nothing less—should be one of the ultimate aims 
of scientific charity; the other ultimate aim should be the 
prevention of poverty.”** County and municipal hospitals 
are replacing private hospitals for the poor, though the 
ehurch continues to build hospitals, most of which, however, 
are not charitable in the sense of providing free service. 
For many years in America the churches have not attempted 
to deal with insanity; the several States provide hospitals 
for the insane. In many States there are institutions for 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the epileptic, orphans, lepers, 
and tubercular patients. The Federal Government operates 
the Children’s Bureau. All of this is modern charity, and 
it is very largely taken out of the hands of the church. One 
of the things which gave the early church prestige was its 
liberal charity and the fraternal solicitude of its members 
one for another. But today few persons would approach 
the home of a stranger and on the basis of their common 
membership in the church ask to spend the night with him. 
The churches have done much in the way of famine relief 
and the relief of war-stricken people like the Armenians, 
but the Red Cross and the American Government have 
done infinitely more in the last few years. The differen- 
tiation of functions in modern society has resulted in more 
effective methods of administering charity than the church 
possesses. So it is losing one more function. 

The great split in the Christian church was the Protestant 
Reformation. Previously sporadic schisms had occurred, 
but none was on the scale of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Anglican revolts. The Albigenses and the Waldenses rep- 
resented the most important heretical groups in the Middle 
Ages, but the Protestant Reformation marked the division 
of whole populations which had formerly been loyal Roman 


_ Catholies. It was partly theological and partly due to a 


new theory of the church, but back of these theories were 
forces which determined them; geographical discoveries, 
astronomical discoveries, growth of sea trade, the revival 
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of learning and the rise of nationalism. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Protestant Reformation represents the beginning of the 
decline of organized Christianity in the West. It was a re- 
adaptation to a new intellectual, political and economic en- 
vironment, and an increasing number have found the adapta- 
tion possible without the aid of Christianity in any organ- 
ized form. The differentiation of functions in western so- 
ciety is slowly transforming the church into something 
other than what it has been; it has lost its function of edu- 
cator, it has been left out of politics, it is not an economic 
producer, it is giving up charity and its distinctive func- 
tion of saving people from hell is not counted so important 
any more. 

Let us glance at the rise and decline of the church as 
tested by membership. “In the absence of statistics, the 
number of the Christians must be purely a matter of con- 
jecture. In all probability it amounted at the close of the 
third and the beginning of the fourth century to nearly one- 
tenth or one-twelfth of the subjects of Rome, that is to say 
about ten million souls.*7 By the time of Gregory the Great 
(about 590) the church embraced “the masses of the popu- 
lation of the empire from the Caesar to the meanest 
slave.’** Bury estimates that not more than a fifth of the 
population of the empire could have been in the church at 
the accession of Constantine ;** that is nearly twice as high 
as Schaff’s estimate. Certainly, Christianization in the 
sense of baptising people was complete by the time of the 
first crusade in 1096; by that time probably every individual 
in western Europe except Mohammedans had been baptised 
into the church. For some 400 years Europe was wholly 
Catholic Christian with the exception of a few groups like 
the Albigenses and the Waldenses. Then the Reformation 
came along and gave impetus to a centrifugal tendency. In 
the eighteenth century a considerable number of the intel- 
lectuals of both England and the Continent were “ration- 


87Schaff, Philip, History of the Christian Church, Vol. II, p. 22. 


88Jbid., Vol. III, p. 5. 
‘*Bury, J. B., History of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. I, p. 366. 
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alists.” It was not until well in the ninteenth century, how- 
ever, that defection from the Christian church in all its 
forms became significant; there was some agnosticism in 
the colleges in the early nineteenth century, but it had not 
spread to the masses. Defection from the church occurs 
among the educated because they cease to believe its tenets 
sometimes, but other reasons are necessary to account for 
the defection of the masses, such as has occurred in the 
United States in the last few decades. The farm tenants 
and the industrial laborers are not in the church today to 
any great extent. 

Let us examine the statistics of a few countries besides 
the United States. In 1911, in the Union of South Africa, 
95.31 per cent of the white population was in the church ;*° 
in 1921, 97.6 per cent of the Canadian population was reg- 
istered as Christians ;*! in Mexico, 99.86 per cent of the 
population ;** in Venezuela, 87 per cent;** in New Zealand, 
95.59 per cent;** in Australia, 95.95 per cent;** in Czecho- 
slovakia, 92.3 per cent.*® In none of these countries is the 
membership so low as in America, where it is less than 
50 per cent for the whole population. Undoubtedly, these 
percentages include a large group of the population which 
is only nominally connected with the church. The white 
Protestants in the United States have been gaining some 
since 1890; at that time 11,816,038 of the non-Catholic 
whites were in the church. By 1906 there had been an in- 
crease of 48.36 per cent, and, using 1890 as a base, an in- 
crease of 82.55 per cent in 1916. That was a little higher 
rate of increase than was recorded for the population as 
a whole. But there are two qualifying factors of import- 
ance, which are operative in other countries as well, though 





“Official Yearbook of the Union, p. 176. 

*1The Canada Year Book, 19238, p. 162. 

*“Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Mexico, 1904, p. 6. 

**Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela, 1909, p. 323. 

**New Zealand Yearbook, 1923, p. 672. 

“Official Yearbook, 1919, p. 1383. 

*eHromadka, J. L., in The Central European Observer, Prague, 
January, 1925. 
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there is no way of measuring it at the present time. They 
are the number of inactive members—those who neither 
attend church nor give money ; and, second, the small amount 
of time which a great many members give to the church. 
In a Texas survey of churches in nine counties 20.05 per 
cent of the resident members were inactive. If that should 
hold for the entire country, it would mean a reduction in 
people at all interested in the church of about one-fifth. 
That is the way modern defections from the church occur ; 
they are recorded by absence from the services and from 
the treasurer’s lists. Dr. Fry found that in thirty-two 
counties distributed over the United States that the average 
number of services attended per month by the Protestant 
church members varies from a maximum of 7.643 in 
Stanislaus County, California, to a minimum of 1.999 in 
Durham County, North Carolina.*? The median attendance 
is 4.549 services. If that is the average interest of Prot- 
estants in their churches, it is rather small; of course, some 
Protestants cannot go to church more than once a month, 
because their church has only one service, but many others 
are not so handicapped. It should be borne in mind that 
this attendance covers all activities—preaching, Sunday 
school, and socio-religious activities. 

The church press is in the habit of speaking of the church 
as the “greatest institution in the world.” That is an over- 
statement. At one time it was the greatest institution in 
the West, if size and influence determine greatness. Cer- 
tainly, in the United States its influence is less than the 
public school, and its size is very much less. By a process 
of differentiating functions the church is steadily decreas- 
ing in importance as a social institution.*® Whether it will 
survive or not depends upon what new functions it can 


*7Diagnosing the Rural Church, p. 95. 

48In a discussion of “the classification of societal facts,” Professor 
Giddings has recently given a very helpful methodological suggestion. 
He proposes to classify societal facts by successive dichotomy. What 
has been done in this article is to describe the church by successive 
functional dichotomies. Scientific Study of Human Society, ch. IV. 
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undertake. It has lost almost all the functions that have 
been considered important: political, educational, economic, 
and salvational—the latter in an other-worldly sense. The 
central problem of the church today is not a petty matter 
of administration, but it is the determination of what it can 
do to maintain its existence. It is by the process of attrition 
of functions becoming an institution without a function. 
This is notably true in the rural districts of Texas which 
were studied recently. Can it turn to social idealism, the 
formulation of a philosophy of life and the interpretation 
of the spiritual values of modern life, and find a new field 
of fruitful effort? 








ARKANSAS NOTE 
W. B. HESSELTINE 
University of Arkansas 
TRIAL OF SPEAKER HILL 


Stories of the sessions of a “Third House” of the Arkansas Legis- 
lature and an exposeé of the evils of local legislation marked the 
trial of Thomas A. Hill, representative from Pine Bluff and speaker 
of the house of representatives, on a charge of forgery in connec- 
tion with the passage of a bill providing for a “hold-over” committee 
of the Legislature after its adjournment on March 12, 1925. The 
trial was before the First Division Pulaski Circuit Court, Judge 
John W. Wade, presiding, on November 25-27. 

Senate Bill No. 519, providing for the committee, which was to 
consist of ninety-two members from the two houses, at a cost for 
salaries of between $25,000.00 and $30,000.00, was reported as hav- 
ing been read three times and passed. The record in the Journal 
shows that there were seventy votes in favor of the measure, none 
against, with thirty absent. The bill was shown to have passed 
on the last day of the session. 

Witnesses for the prosecution were introduced, who stated they 
had never heard of the measure, although some at least, were re- 
corded as having voted for the bill. Among the witnesses was the 
assistant chief clerk of the house, George Booth, who told of the ses- 
sions of the “Third House” in the office of Speaker Hill. He stated 
that it was the practice for the speaker and the clerks and one or two 
others to assemble and mark up bills as having been read three 
times and passed. Roll calls were said to have been forged on these 
bills. 

The defense denied that any bill of a general nature had been so 
marked, but admitted that there was the practice in the Legislature 
of marking local bills as having been read the first and second times, 
and that on the third reading the bill was read by caption only. 
However, all of the witnesses stated that it was the practice to make 
up the roll calls on local bills without having them read the third 
time. Usually this roll is made by the member sponsoring the bill. 
The defense also stated that after bills calling for expenditures had 
been read twice the general appropriation bill, which embodied all 
of them, was marked as having been given the first two readings. 
The same applied to the substitute measures. They also stated that 
the bill calling for the hold-over committee had been read twice, and 
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that the third time it was read by caption only and passed on the 
last day of the session. 

The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty after a deliberation of 
forty-five minutes. 

Opponents of the sixty-day limitation on the sessions of the Legis- 
lature point to the pandemonium reigning on the last day of the ses- 
sion. The records show that on the last day there were passed 
thirty-one general bills, eleven appropriation bills, eleven local bills, 
five special bills, and one other. However, the case served to bring 
to light the evil in the system of local legislation. Judge Wade, in 
a statement to the press following the verdict of the jury, pointed 
out the necessity of ending this pernicious system. He called upon 
the people to renew the movement, by the initiative, which will stop 
the practices whereby the Legislature can give the sanction of law 
to measures illegally enacted. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 
University of Texas 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. The Phantom Public. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. 200). 


Walter Lippmann is probably more interesting as a stylist than as 
a writer on politics. This is not meant to decry his significance as a 
thinker. It is meant to emphasize the brilliance, the artistry which 
lies in his use of the English language. There is certainly no con- 
temporary in the field of politics who even approaches the wizardy 
of expression displayed by Mr. Lippmann. Comments of this char- 
acter are especially in point in connection with the Phantom Public, 
for the Phantom Public contains little which has not already been 
said in Public Opinion and the Preface to Politics. 

A number of illustrations will indicate both the thesis of the book 
and the sheer cleverness of Mr. Lippmann. In speaking of public 
Opinion, he says: “I have conceived public opinion to be, not the 
voice of God, nor the voice of society, but the voice of the interested 
spectators of action.” In speaking of the limitations of the ability of 
the public to decide questions, he states that “the public will arrive 
in the middle of the third act and will leave before the last curtain, 
having stayed just long enough, perhaps, to decide who is the hero 
and who the villain of the piece.” In speaking of the effect of view- 
points, he states: “. .. let us begin by supposing that your whole 
experience were confined to one glimpse of the world. There would 
be, I think, no better or worse in your sight, neither good nor bad, 
patriots nor profiteers, conservatives nor radicals. You would be 
a perfect neutral. From such an impression of things, it would never 
occur to you that the crest of a mountain endured longer than the 
crest of a wave, that people moved about and that trees did not, or 
that the roar of an orator would pass sooner than the roar of 
Niagara.” In commenting upon philosophic systems, he announces 
that, “. . . whether the system is obsolete or not, in its naked origin 
a right is a claim somebody was able to assert, and a duty is an ob- 
ligation somebody was able to impose.” In attempting to define “so- 
ciety,” he states, “. . . it is the individuals who act, not society; it 
is the individuals who think, not the collective mind; it is the painters 
who paint, not the artistic spirit of the age; it is the soldiers who 
fight and are killed, not the nation; it is the merchant who exports, 
not the country. It is their relations with each other that constitute 


a society.” 
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All these things have been said before and represent no contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the nature of public opinion. This book 
is merely a refinement of Mr. Lippmann’s comments upon the opera- 
tion of a democratic system in his earlier works. His essential view- 
point has not changed. Possibly his public of the present day is 
a trifle more tenuous than it was four years ago; but it is the same 
public. If any change has appeared, it is to be even more skeptical 
of democracy and even more critical of the ability of people to think 
very soundly about anything. The public becomes reduced to an 
ethereal spirit. The Phantom Public is admirably descriptive of the 
contents of the volume. Says Mr. Lippmann, executive action is not 
for the public, the intrinsic merits of a question are not for the 
public, the anticipation, the analysis and the solution of a question 
are not for the public. The public is not capable of understanding 
public questions. It is a pudgy, flabby and weary yokel without wit 
and without understanding. What is to be the function of the public? 
What test can it apply to public questions? The only criterion is 
whether or not those who are actually carrying on the Government 
are acting in accordance with settled rules of behavior or upon their 
own arbitrary desires. Adherence to a formal procedure becomes 
the sole test of right and wrong. “The one test which the members 
of a public can apply in these circumstances is to note which party 
to the dispute is least willing to submit its whole claim to inquiry 
and to abide by the result.” 

There is room for debate in much of this. Is the public really as 
incompetent as Mr. Lippmann would have us believe? Is the only 
test which it is capable of using that of adherence to constitutional 
and legal formalities? Of course it should be remembered that the 
author is not attempting to set up an ideal commonwealth. He is 
engaged in presenting a realistic picture of the limits of popular 
control. His pessimism is the result of an analysis of the problem. 
But it is not difficult to picture an ardent member of the National 
Security League extracting much comfort from his conclusions. Con- 
servatism flourishes behind legal and constitutional procedure—the 
very test which the public, says Mr. Lippmann, must use to deter- 
mine on what side of the fence to jump. 

Harry BARTH. 

University of Oklahoma. 


Brum, Sotomon. Labor Economics. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1925. Pp. ix, 535). 


In his preface the author finds “two forces at work in our economic 
life, antagonistic in principle”: (a) Private enterprise, in some of 
its aspects terribly wasteful, disorderly, and reckless. Its valuations 
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are simply the prices of the market. It is mechanistic. (b) The 
purposeful activity of society in modifying or annihilating private 
enterprise. This manifests itself both conservatively and radically, 
e.g., in labor legislation and the trade union movement, and in the 
socialist and communist movements. There is one common element 
in these disparate and often conflicting tendencies—they standardize. 
They represent a group purpose which is not mechanistic. Their 
acts are processes of social valuation, not of simple pricing.” 

Professor Blum justifies his title by the contention that the com- 
modity “labor power,” indissolubly connected with the laborer, differs 
from every other commodity which has a market price, and this fact 
differentiates labor economics from every other branch of economic 
science. The supply of labor power cannot be controlled in the 
same way as other commodities; this places the worker wholly at 
the mercy of fluctuating demand over which he has no control. 

The author begins his study in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and traces the labor movement in England through the Industrial 
Revolution, showing the influence of ideas and of personalities upon 
its growth. 

He next proceeds to show the tremendous influence of English eco- 
nomic philosophy and legal theory from 1776 to 1850 upon legal and 
economic theory in this country. The influence of extreme individu- 
alism and natural liberty of Smith and Bentham upon constitutional 
development in this country is stressed. But “equality” has always 
meant “political equality.” “No State has ever possessed or con- 
templated economic equality.” An adequate discussion of the police 
power, the Federal power, the taxing power, the power to regulate 
commerce, the amending power is given, and their application in the 
case of important court decisions in the field of labor is analyzed. 
A chapter is devoted to the exercise of the police power in the field 
of labor legislation. 

Why has labor legislation developed so slowly in the United 
States? The personnel of courts and legislature has been largely 
drawn from the legal profession, trained in eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy of natural rights. The farmer has remained the influential fac- 
tor in our political life. The industrial working classes have suf- 
fered from a lack of unity. The power of special interests has been 
very great. Maladministration of existing labor laws has put the 
movement back. Most important, “we, as a people, have not devel- 
oped an adequate labor code because we do not sufficiently desire 
_ 

The author’s treatment of the legal status of trade unions and 
the doctrine of conspiracy presents the development of this phase of 
legal theory with important legislation and judicial opinion in Great 
Britain and the United States. 
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Unemployment results from the poorness of the labor market. 
Efforts to mitigate unemployment must be directed toward alleviation 
of cyclical fluctuations; various methods of accomplishing this in 
the seasonal industries are advanced. The basic explanation of 
chronic unemployment is discovered in the fact of the business cycle. 
The theories of Pigou, Hobson, and W. C. Mitchell are discussed. 
The importance of price stabilization is conceded, but the real cause 
of the cycle is found in Hobson’s “persistent tendency to oversave.” 
“The cycle can be smoothed out only by an increase in the consuming 
capacity of the masses . . . with a conscious organization of industry 
to meet a known and predictable demand.” “In short, the curbing 
of the cycle waits upon the organization of the market.” 

The various methods employed by different countries and States 
in the settlement of industrial disputes are critically discussed. On 
page 289 the author presents an able and lucid program for concrete 
governmental action in industry. Two chapters are devoted to the forms 
of unionism, including shop committees and works councils. The 
monopolistic tendencies of the trade union are discussed at length. 
The author sees a widespread desire for “an honest open shop” on 
the part of labor, but there is little hope of its attainment in the 
near future. The tactics of unionism are described with a wealth of 
modern illustration, particularly the developments in collective bar- 
gaining in the clothing trades. 

The various theories of wages are discussed at length, and both 
the marginal theory and the bargain theory are rejected as inade- 
quate. The author’s thought in this chapter is clearly influenced 
by Hobson and Veblen. 

The writer concludes with an excellent summary of the wider pro- 
gram of the world labor movement, political action, codperation, so- 
cialism. He analyzes and appraises the collectivist programs, i.e., 
state socialism, guild socialism, Fabianism, syndicalism. There is a 
bond of unity among them all: “they seek to replace the competitive 
ethic of scarcity by the ethic of needs.” Economics has been con- 
cerned with the valuations of the market, and has taken the experi- 
ence of the last 50 years as a norm of the past and the mold of the 
future. Economics has been the most inflexible of the sciences. Its 
laws are now seen to be relative. “The myriad forces which change 
the thoughts and hopes of men, the changes in technology which 
are changing the pace of the world are the materials which the econ- 
omist must use, but up to the present he has but inadequately com- 
prehended this truth.” 

The arrangement and appearance of the book leave little to be 
desired apart from some apparently unnecessary repetition. The 
bibliography is comprehensive, and the text shows a mastery of legal 
and constitutional theory rather unusual for an economist. The 
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book is not invulnerable from the standpoint of theory, but it is dis- 
tinguished by a wealth of erudition and practical wisdom. It well 
repays the considerable time which must be sacrificed adequately to 


peruse it. 







JOHN I. MOSHER. 






University of Texas. 
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ANDERSON, WILLIAM. American City Government. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. 675). 











The author, as he states in his preface, has aimed to stress prin- 
ciples rather than details of fact. The scheme of the book has at- 
tempted to relate these principles to the several important steps 
in the normal process of government, beginning with public opinion 
and proceeding through elections and legislation to administration 
and adjudication. The structure of government has been subordi- 
nated to the working processes of government. For instance, the 
office of the mayor is not treated in a separate chapter. The powers 
of the mayor are presented as the processes of government are un- 
folded in their logical order, that is in legislation and administration. 

The author has gone somewhat afield and made his volume heavy 
by bringing in the social and economic groups and forces which are 
associated with urban politics. However, the emphasis on the social 
and economic may be well justified by the almost inextricable rela- 
tion between the three allied sciences in municipal government. 

In two especially strong chapters, “The City and the State” and 
“The Consolidation of Local Areas,” the author discusses the problems 
of the city in its relation to the other political divisions. The control 
of the State through legislation and administration is treated. In 
discussing the relation of the city and county the point is made 
that these two units of local government are approaching the same 
plane. Both tend to become agents of the State for State purposes, 
and corporations for satisfaction of local needs. The author is in 
accord with the principle as stated by J. S. Mill that, “In order to 
establish efficiency in local government, it is necessary that there 
be, wherever possible, but one area of local government over the same 
territory.” Pursuant to this principle is advocated the extension in 
the United States of the county borough system of England. 

However, the author lapses into the error of the abstract scholar 
when he would have efficiency by encouraging supervision of the 
Federal Government over cities. This proposition sounds plausible 
enough when he states that the National Government should become 
one of the principal agencies for providing municipal education, for 
educating local officials, and for promoting the improvement of local 
governmental processes. For the National Government is able to 
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survey the whole field, has greater prestige and resources, abler 
men, higher standards of administration, and a less rural point of 
view. It is true the proposition involves no direct supervision, but 
the difficulty lies in drawing a line between direct control and the 
extent to which indirect control of this character may be carried. 
The most insidious central direction lies in grants of aid, whether 
material or intellectual. , 

In discussing the merits of the various plans of city organization, 
the author makes use of the designation which President Goodnow 
makes in his scholarly book, Politics and Administration, in order to 
distinguish the functions of government. For instance, the strong 
mayor plan confuses them. The chief defect of this plan is that 
the mayor is both politician and administrator, and administration 
is perverted to the use of politics. Again, the commission plan fuses 
politics and administration, and results in eliminating the important 
function of criticism. Administration is neglected for politics. There 
is no permanent trained staff of administrators. Instead, the com- 
mission-governed city has at the head of its departments a number 
of transient and only partly trained local residents. The complete 
fusion of legislative and administrative functions under the commis- 
sion plan tends to obscure general policies. The commissioners become 
defenders of their particular departments and the distributors of 
departmental spoils. 

The aphorisms of Mill are abundantly revived. For example, the 
statement that “The business of the elective body is not to do the 
work, but to see that it is properly done, and that nothing necessary 
is left undone.” Therefore, the function of the city council is to 
legislate, to control, to scrutinize, and to criticise. The author thinks 
that the city manager plan is the best device yet tried in municipal 
government to secure this separation of functions. The plan permits 
the separation of the political from the administrative branch of 
government, while retaining complete unity of control and direction 
in the hands of the political branch. The author admits the a priori 
character of this reasoning. The plan hasn’t been in use long 
enough to generalize. But will the manager plan in practice sepa- 
rate politics from administration? Will not the council choose a 
man of known political affiliations for manager? Will the council 
not dictate to the manager his appointments? These are the ques- 
tions which the critics of the plan ask, and practical experience in 
several cities that have city managers, or which have tried and dis- 
carded the plan, establishes the reasonableness of these queries. 
Professor Anderson in answering the objections is plainly forced 
back to fundamentals. “The character of government,” he says, 
“depends on the people, and the character of the councillors whom 
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they select.” However, he ventures several suggestions: (1) Re- 
duce councilmen’s salaries to discourage office-seekers; (2) abolish 
the ward system of election and introduce elections at large; (3) 
have strict charter provisions establishing the merit system of ap- 
pointments, and controlling the letting of contracts and the purchase 
of supplies. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the book is a careful and 
scholarly presentation of the principles of municipal government. 
The suggestions and criticisms are stimulating. It has also the 
advantage of being up-to-date, not a mean advantage considering 
our propensity for political experiments in city government. The 
book may profitably be used as a text for a term’s work for advanced 
classes, 

JAMES E, PATE, 


University of Texas. 


BLAKESLEE, GeorGE H. The Recent Foreign Policy of the United 
States. (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1925. Pp. 368). 


The George Slocum Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan University 
has aided materially the study of American foreign policy by pub- 
lishing this series of lectures by Professor Blakeslee. Although the 
lectures were delivered in March, 1924, they were sufficiently re- 
vised, before being printed, to make them cover the entire period 
during which the Honorable Charles Evans Hughes was Sec- 
retary of State—a period that is difficult, on account of cross- 
currents of opinion, complexity of fundamental factors, and deep 
personal feelings, to discuss in a temperate, judicial fashion. The 
author aims not to give a detailed account of American foreign re- 
lations during the last few years, but rather to evaluate and interpret 
our recent foreign policies, to compare them with policies of the past, 
and in the effort to read the future, to note present tendencies. 
Through it all he makes American coéperation with other States the 
measure for his valuations. Enough historical data are given to 
furnish the background for the discussion of present policies. 

The titles of the chapters suggest the scope of the work. They 
are as follows: “American Policy Toward Europe”; “The Monroe 
Doctrine and Related Policies”; “Pan-Americanism: Washington’ 
and Geneva”; “Coéperation in the Far East: The Open Door and 
the Washington Conference”; “Japanese Immigration: Statutory Ex- 
clusion and American Policy”; “Coéperation in the Future: Regional 
and World Politics.” Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
first chapter is the account of the attempt of the administrations after 
the war, faced with a complexity of public sentiment, to steer a 
middle course by codperating unofficially with other nations in non- 
political problems, and by keeping out of international questions 
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strictly political in character. Many will appreciate this thrust at 
so-called American idealism: “It was one thing to accept the ideal 
of a world league; it was quite another to accept a detailed consti- 
tution creating such a league.” In the second chapter the author’s 
clear differentiation between the Monroe Doctrine and our Caribbean 
policy is also worthy of attention. He gives the Doctrine its proper 
place and meaning when he describes it as opposition to outside inter- 
ference in the affairs of this hemisphere; and he rightly states that 
acts and policies of the United States in relation to situations purely 
American are not to be attributed to the Monroe Doctrine. In gen- 
eral he defends our Latin-American policies, though he frankly takes 
the position that the execution of some of them has been at fault. 
One arrives at the conclusion, after reading the second chapter, that 
there is nothing unique about the Monroe Doctrine except its name, 
its notoriety, and its misinterpretations; that every nation has, as 
far as it can, a similar doctrine of opposition to outside interference 
in questions within the orbit of its interests; and that we should 
have had this same Latin-American attitude to contend with whether 
or not there had been a Monroe Doctrine to serve as a convenient, 
though mistaken, symbol of North American imperialism. We are 
suffering the inevitable penalties of being a strong, rich, aggressive, 
and not always considerate nation placed near proud, high-strung, 
temperamental peoples considerably different from us in economic, 
political, and social development. This problem reappears in the 
third chapter, which defines and discusses Pan-Americanism. The 
author attempts to interpret Latin-American sentiment in regard to 
this policy and comes to the conclusion that, though Latin-American- 
ism and closer codperation with Europe appeal to the hearts OF our 
Latin-American neighbors, a closer assocaition with the United States 
makes most impression upon their minds. In spite of the fact that 
most of the States to the south of us are members of the League, 
he believes Pan-Americanism can be and is being strengthened, for 
one thing by our more considerate policy of late, brought about in 
part by the fact that anti-American sentiment in Latin-America 
forces us to act with circumspection. 

The fourth chapter, describing our recent policy in the Orient, 
illustrates well the regional character of our policies, how we have 
one set of policies for the Americas, another for Europe, and yet 
another for the Far East. The American people favor the open door 
and the integrity of China at the same time that they oppose any 
participation in the political broils of Europe. Certainly one who 
believes in international codperation has no right to complain of our 
attitude at the Washington Conference, which the author describes 
as the “greatest measure of close codperation with other powers of 
the world which this nation has ever undertaken.” As regards the 
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possibility of a clash with Japan, he expresses the belief that the 
Conference and Japan’s new policy have had the effect of remedying 
a dangerous situation. Nor does he believe that our recent immigra- 
tion policy will impair permanently our good relations with Japan 
or affect adversely American coéperation in the Orient. In fact, 
he sees a possibility that the atmosphere will be clearer after the 
storm blows over. 

The last chapter, dealing with codperation in the future, is ob- 
viously in good part a matter of opinion and of interpretation of 
present tendencies. Yet the able manner in which the author mar- 
shals his facts will convince most readers that he is right when he 
declares that this country “will be compelled in the future to follow 
a course of much closer coédperation, economic and political, with the 
other nations of the world than it is following today; and it will be 
forced to do this, no matter what our political platforms state, or 
our political parties desire, or the majority of the American people 
really wish at the present time.” As to the form and kind of 
coéperation, the author is, in our estimation, essentially correct when 
he says that the States of the world should make use of all present 
agencies of international coéperation, and continue creating more, 
instead of limiting themselves to any particular one. He believes 
that the senatorial policy of isolation will become obsolete; that in- 
creased coéperation will not endanger our regional policies in regard 
to Latin-America and the Orient; that we shall drift into the posi- 
tion of an “informal associate member of the League,” and finally 
join the League, with suitable reservations; but that for a consider- 
able time our coéperation will be limited to participation in humani- 
tarian activities and in problems affecting our interests. Our ad- 
herence to the Permanent Court of International Justice he takes 
for granted. 

The volume as a whole is excellent in tone, style, and subject mat- 
ter. It evidences the sincere desire of the author to be impartial, to 
sound the real depths of public opinion, and to preserve equanimity 
in the midst of bitter partisan strife, personal hatreds, and violent 
denunciation. He exhibits praiseworthy self-restraint even when 
referring to the Senate. Finally, though he wishes to see realized 
the full measure of international coéperation on our part, he is patient 
and is willing to let public opinion solidify in favor of such codpera- 
tion. That, he believes, will take place sooner or later whether or 
not we now wish it. 

CHARLES A. TIMM. 


University of Texas. 
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Carver, T. N. The Economy of Human Energy. (New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xiii, 287). 

Cuase, Stuart. The Tragedy of Waste. (In conjunction with the 
Labor Bureau, Inc.) (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 


Pp. 296). 


These two books are significant of the divergent trends in current 
economic thought. Both deal, fundamentally, with the intelligent use 
of the means at our disposal for the attainment of our ends. The 
one is the work of an economist of the older school who comes for- 
ward with hard-set definite conclusions. Both the goal and the 
means of attaining it are clearly marked out for us. The other is 
the work of a younger man, one not engaged in teaching—the fact 
may be significant—one whose mind is still open to new impressions, 
and who leans very heavily upon the recent work in psychology. 
Both are addressed to the wider public, and not merely to the profes- 
sional field. 

Professor Carver’s book is rather distressing to one who has a 
certain feeling for the reputation of his profession before the world 
at large. The expression is poor, the form is weak and hurried. 
The connection lies in the mood of the author rather than in the 
integration of the chapters. Nor can this be excused on the ground 
that the author is exploring a new field. He speaks of it as an 
expansion with new material of his contribution to The Foundations 
of National Prosperity by Professors Ely, Hess, Leith, and Carver. 
But those who have read some of his other works will recognize old 
friends playing at a new stand. And even the costumes are still the 
same. 

Professor Carver comes before us to preach the way of salvation, 
a salvation to be reached through nationalism and the ultimate 
struggle from which only the fittest may survive. Everything is sub- 
ordinated to the power of the nation, the individual first of all. 
Economically productive labor is his first, one almost said his only 
duty. Any other expendition of energy is either “sloth and idleness,” 
“gluttony” or “play.” He must be useful to the community to the 
end of his days whether he enjoy it or not (p. 157). All individuals 
are substantially equal, all equally unimportant. They are all “food 
motors,” whose value is determined by the spread between their 
economic production and consumption. Nor do they get back in an 
enlarged community life what they forego as individuals. All 
-wealth in Professor Carver’s cosmognomy “should be used as far as 
possible for the purposes of further production—for nation build- 
ing—for future generations” (p. 224). 

The book closes with an exhortation to statesmen, moralists, and 
preachers of righteousness that they may see “that nothing is right- 
eousness except that which economizes and makes productive the 
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energy of the people, and that nothing is sin except that which 
wastes or dissipates that energy.” The Kingdom of God will be at 
hand when “all the energy of the people is harnessed to useful work 
and none of it dissipated in vice, dishonesty, destructive conflict, 
luxury, or distraction.” The idea that the Kingdom of God may 
come to a congeries of self-regarding nations which must live to- 
gether in an international world, is a conception to make the judicious 
grieve. 

Perhaps a word of interpretation may be added. This ecstatic praise 
of johnnycake, fishballs and frugality, of pork and beans and 
grinding thrift; this glorification of endless, hard preparation for 
a future which is never to come surely cannot be taken at its face 
value. What, then, can be the explanation? Perhaps we have here 
the expression of a nostalgic puritan pioneer. The old conditions are 
gone, the old ideas are following them fast. And Professor Carver 
is unable to adjust himself to the inevitable changes. Had he been 
willing to recognize the fact, had he consciously set about the task 
of reconciling the still-living parts of the old ideas to the new condi- 
tions, he might have produced a great book, the epitome of a passing 
age. As such it would have stood upon the confine of philosophy. 
(Cf., John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy). It might have 
been much. As it stands it is a prime example of what not to do. 

Mr. Chase attacks the problem of the conservation of energy from 
a rather different angle. He has no desire to tell the world what it 
should want. He begins, rather, with a survey of what people actu- 
ally do want, a survey marked by a wholly admirable tolerance. He 
is willing, for example, to admit as legitimate such things as gam- 
bling, when not commercially stimulated, and the milder narcotics. 

He approaches our modern world with all its lack of coérdination 
in production, with all its intense pressure on the relatively helpless 
consumer, in the light of our experience in the war. Then, “acting 
under the psychological unity which common danger imparts to a 
group,” the nation acted as a unit. It took an inventory of its needs 
for commodities and then set about filling them. The question was 
one of physical production, not of pecuniary profit. There followed 
the release of one-fourth of the available labor power and an actual 
increase in the physical volume of production. Suppose such a sys- 
tem would be continued in time of peace! 

Then follows a brilliant analysis of the wastes of the present or- 
der, (a) in the production of harmful or unnecessary goods and 
services, (b) idleness and involuntary unemployment, (c) failure 
to measure up to reasonable technical standards for the industry, 
(d) waste of raw materials. He concludes that probably one-half 
of our energies are now wasted, and that we have rendered un- 
available enormous stores of raw materials as well. He has no 
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recommendations to make. He is content to make the analysis and 
present the problem. 

It is almost impossible to praise this book too highly. It contains 
a wealth of fully documented material, and the temperate common 
sense with which it is set forth is beyond reproach. It will be the 
bench-mark from which any further work in this field must start. 

Only one criticism will be offered, namely, that studies more recent 
than the one to which Mr. Chase refers have been much less certain 
of the reality of the increase in the physical volume of production 
in the war period. But that is by no means to deny the importance 
of the experiment. 

JOHN L. McDOoUGALL. 
University of Texas. 


MartTIN, CHARLES E, An Introduction to the Study of the American 
Constitution. (Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press, 1925. Pp. lvi, 
849). 


To meet the demand created by recent legislative acts requiring 
the teaching of the Constitution of the United States in colleges and 
universities, Professor Martin has endeavored in this volume to 
give—as the sub-title of the work indicates—“an outline of the for- 
mation and development of the American constitutional system and 
the ideals upon which it is based.” He accordingly devotes approxi- 
mately one-third of the work to the formation of the constitutional 
system, emphasizing the part played therein by the institutions and 
political theories inherited from Great Britain, and discussing in turn 
the various plans of government proposed in 1787. He likewise traces 
the development of our executive, legislative, and judicial institutions 
in the last century and a quarter, particularly noting the deviation 
of the executive in practice from the plans of the founding fathers. 

In the ensuing chapters on the development of our constitutional 
system considerable attention is given to the basic constitutional de- 
cisions of Marshall and his successors on the Federal bench, numer- 
ous outlines of abstracts of cases being grouped together according to 
the subject matter of the decisions, and connected by introductory 
comment. 

By far the most interesting portion of the book is its concluding 
chapter, dealing with recent and contemporary constitutional contro- 
versies. It discusses in turn the moot questions of child labor, the 


’ Constitution and social legislation, changes in the amending process 


and the position of the judiciary in our system, as influenced by con- 
gressional claims to supremacy, the movement for recall of judges 
and judicial decisions, current complaints against five-to-four decisions, 
and in general against the way in which the power of judicial re- 
view has been exercised. 
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Professor Martin appends a proposed syllabus for a course on 
American institutions and ideals for those who prefer an emphasis 
on these rather than on the Constitution itself. It may be suggested 
that in fact half the “ideals” put forward are already accepted and 
realized principles of government, while the other half are policies 
so inadequately lived up to that they may best be regarded as ethical 
aspirations—particularly in foreign policy—rather than as concrete 
achievements of statesmanship. 

Eleven other appendices embrace documents and data—particu- 
larly in regard to the Courts and the Constitution—ranging from 
the Mayflower compact to the LaFollette platform of 1924 looking to 
the limitation of judicial review. There is a good index but a 
rather fragmentary bibliography. The book is frankly in the na- 
ture of an outline and a compilation rather than a fully developed 
treatment. Such a form has its obvious limitations as well as cer- 
tain advantages in clarity and brevity of presentation. 

The reviewer is inclined to believe that the volume is dispropor- 
tionate in its over-emphasis of the judicial side of government, and 
that there is a too strenuous and one-sided upholding of constitutional 
fundamentalism, particularly in dealing with the courts and pro- 
posed changes in the form of government. On the whole, however, 
Professor Martin’s text will be an acceptable and timely contribution 
to the teaching of the Constitution in our schools and colleges. As 
the treatment is admittedly evolutionary (Preface, p. ix), it may be 
expected to enjoy great circulation in most States of the Union, but 
will undoubtedly be put on the Index in Tennessee! 

MALBONE W. GRAHAM. 


University of California, Southern Branch. 


Pott, WimLu1AM S. A. Chinese Political Philosophy. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xi, 110). 


Mr. William S. A. Pott, sometime professor of philosophy at St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and now associate professor of the 
University of Virginia, has written the first of a series of Political 
Science Classics, to be published by Alfred A. Knopf under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Lindsay Rogers. Since Chinese political 
theory not only antedates the whole of our own body of political 
thought but is almost unknown to western peoples, it is a particu- 
larly appropriate subject for the first volume of such a series. 

Over one-half of the book is devoted to a survey of the general 
intellectual and ethical point of view of Confucian China. The es- 
sential characteristics of the Oriental mind are made clear by con- 
trasting the questioning, scientific approach of Socrates with the 
didactic method of Confucius. The former leads to growth, the latter 
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to a glorified conservatism. In the West intelligence was early 
liberated, in the East earlier fixed in the bounds of an ancient tra- 
dition. The spirit of free inquiry may have been lost to Europe 
for a few centuries, but the Renaissance brought a revolt against 
just such an attitude; in China the Middle Age is but now being 
broken away from. There is an awakening, if not a reawakening, 
in the Confucian world, but its influence upon political thought has 
yet to be determined. The subject of this book is therefore of neces- 
sity the body of philosophy that has existed in unchanged form in 
China for 2,000 years. 

For Confucius, as for Plato, ethics and politics are inseparably 
joined. There is not so much separation as is to be found in the 
Politics or even in the Laws. And the ethical system which under- 
lies, includes, and conditions political speculation seems to amount 
to this: nature is good and human nature is good. The Chinese 
have yet to produce a Machiavelli or a Hobbes. As a result of this 
ethical precept virtue is reduced to li, or propriety, i.e., consonance 
with the established order of nature. And this really means con- 
formity to the existing social and political system. With Confucius, 
as with many western political theorists, the laws of nature teach 
conservatism rather than radicalism, formalism rather than natural 
rights. The proper way to learn the laws of nature is to study the 
ways of the ancients, not concepts of pure reason. 

As a result of this supremacy of ethics the notion of the State 
as a self-sufficing entity has never been developed by the Chinese. 
No distinction is ever made between the State and its citizens, and the 
forms, nature, and functions of politically organized society are 
treated in fragmentary and incidental fashion. The empire is simply 
a big family. The emperor was regarded as heaven’s choice for 
the father of this multitude of children. They are enjoined to obey 
him unless he be an unnatural father, that is, not good and kind 
to his family, in which case he might be deposed and another ruler 
put in his place. But it would also be unnatural for another form 
of government to be adopted. 

If the Government was essentially a patriarchial affair it was 
not paternalistic in the sense of entering intimately into the every- 
day life of the people, most of whom were entirely ignorant of it. 
Personal rule did not mean to them the right to interfere with per- 
sonal affairs. Nor did they concern themselves with problems of 
State or governmental powers. In the West there have for cen- 
turies been arguments over absolute and limited sovereignty; the 
Chinese do not think in such terms: the ruler has power, presum- 
ably indeterminate (but not absolute) power, until he abuses it. 
The Chinese are highly individualistic in their political philosophy, 
if by individualism is meant indifferentism. It is at once highly 
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personal and very much opposed to undue governmental regimenta- 
tion or interference with personal affairs. 

The last part of the book is devoted to selections from the writings 
of Confucius and Lao Tzu. More than the text they illustrate the 
utter simplicity of Chinese thought about politics. Many of them 
seem childish if not absurd. Certainly they are ample evidence of 
the difference between the elementary, moralistic observations about 
rulers and their conduct that appear to have sufficed for the greatest 
of Oriental thinkers, and the elaborate systems of political philoso- 
phy worked out by scores of Europeans and Americans. One can 
only wonder whether the contemporary political and social disturb- 
ances in China will have the effect of bringing in western political 
ideas along with improved methods of warfare. 

B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 


The University of Texas. 


In The Basis of Racial Adjustment (Ginn & Co., 1925), Dr. Thomas 
Jackson Woofter makes a study of the problem of interracial rela- 
tions in the United States. He does not deal specifically with the 
“negro problem”; in fact, his avowed purpose is to steer clear of the 
use of that expression, examining into “the white man’s problems 
as well as those of the negro.” He advances the premise that the 
tasks are mutual, and that little progress can be made without 
active and intelligent coéperation between the two races. With 
this in mind, the author presents various aspects of the works and 
activities of the “belated races,” discussing such questions as the 
health, occupations, education, and religious activities of the negro. 
The basis for racial adjustment is to be found in facts and in an 
understanding of those facts; and the study under consideration pre- 
sents salient facts in an interesting and instructive way. While 
this is not a new interpretation of the white man’s burden, the reader 
is reminded occasionally that the obligations are to a considerable 
extent mutual, and that no satisfactory solution of the race problem 


is possible without a realization of that fact. 
R. C. M. 


Professor Robert E. Cushman, of Cornell University, is the author 
of Leading Constitutional Decisions recently published by F. S. 
Crofts & Co., of New York. The work is intended to be selective 
rather than inclusive, extracts from forty-three cases being given. 
These include most of the standard constitutional decisions and a 
number of recent ones, for example the Child Labor cases, the Se- 
lective Draft Law cases, and the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway case. 
However, it is not in the list of cases included, but in the rather 
elaborate and very useful notes preceding each case that the book 
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has its justification and its special value. Because of these it will 
be of no little service to teachers and to students of American con- 
stitutional history and law. The notes are suggestive as well as in- 
formational; they not only give the history, constitutional back- 
ground, and issues involved in each of the cases discussed, but also 
point out their importance in the development of the fast growing 
body of American constitutional law. 


A considerable number of documents supplementary to textbooks 
dealing with the Government of the United States are to be found 
in Rodney L. Mott’s Materials Illustrative of American Government 
(Century, 1925). Although the book is less than four hundred 
pages in length, it contains several kinds of illustrative materials 
not ordinarily found in such collections of sources. Among other 
things that might be mentioned are the extracts from recent court 
decisions on constitutional subjects, the House calendars, a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, acts providing for the 
calling and organizing of State constitutional conventions, rules il- 
lustrating the workings of proportional representation in this coun- 
try, and recent budget, administrative reorganization, tax, anti- 
lobbying, and home rule laws. The appendices provide an unusuaily 
serviceable bibliography of other source materials. 


The first volume of A History of the Pharaohs has been published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. for Arthur Weigall, late Inspector-General of 
Antiquities for the Egyptian Government and author of several 
works on Egyptian history. After an introductory account of early 
Egyptian annals and king-lists, and a discussion of the problems 
of chronology involved, he takes up the historical period before the 
first dynasty (5500-3408 B.C.), and then devotes nine chapters to 
the first eleven dynasties (3407-2112 B.C.) The work contains an 
immense amount of interesting and valuable material, much of 
which is here presented in easly available form for the first time. 
The aim of the author is two-fold: to establish a new system of 
chronology, one which incidentally serves to confirm the narrative of 
the Hebrew Patriarchs as related in the Bible, and to present a clear 
and continuous account of Pharoah after Pharoah. In his method 
of treatment he has endeavored to make clear to the layman what 
has heretofore been reserved for the professional Egyptologist. A 
sketch map of ancient Egypt, numerous photographs, charts, tables, 
and textual illustrations of hierolyphic sources add to its usefulness 
There is also a complete index. 





